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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


PATRON: H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY LECTURES 


(afternoons) 

December 29. Visit to Puss in Boots at the Fortune Theatre. | 
Talk by the author, Nicholas Stuart Gray. 

December 30. PAUL ROGERS at Wyndhams Theatre on “Creating Falstaff”. 


January 3. MICHAEL MACOWAN at Wyndhams Theatre on “The Making 
of an Actor’. 


January 6. BERNARD BRADEN & BARBARA KELLY at the Lyric Theatre, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, on “The Playing and Staging of Comedy”. 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY COURSES 
(mornings) 
December 30. The Theatre of Shakespeare. 
January 3. The Theatre of the Middle Ages. 
January 6. The Theatre of the Victorian Age. 


January 11. The Theatre of To-day and To-morrow. 


COURSES IN PLAYWRITING 


Correspondence Courses, newly revised, with individual tuition. 
Week-end Courses organised by the Training Department. 


New leaflet “‘Services to Playwrights” sent on request. 





For details of the above and of other events organised by the British Drama League 
please write to:— 


The Secretary, The British Drama League, 9/10 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 
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HEINEMANN | 


The Play Publishers 





RING UP THE CURTAIN A Volume of Four Plays containing: 


MARCHING SONG John Whiting 
NO ESCAPE Rhys Davies 
THE FACTS OF LIFE Roger MacDougall 
ITS NEVER TOO LATE Felicity Douglas 
This is a beautifully produced volume and an ideal gift and 
library book 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON John Patrick 
SABRINA FAIR Samuel Taylor 
SOMEONE WAITING Emlyn Williams 
EMMANUEL—4A Nativity Play James Forsyth 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC Edmond Rostand 


THE SNOW QUEEN Suria Magito & Rudolf Weil 
Introduction by Michel Saint-Denis 

THE GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR Nikolai Gogol 
English Text by D. J. Campbell 


Introduction by Janko Lavrin 

TEN DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS Maurice Baring 
Introduction by Sir Desmond MacCarthy 

AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE Henrik Ibsen 
Introduction by \vor Brown 

A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY Ivan Turgenev 


Introduction by Michael Redgrave 
SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR 
Luigi Pirandello 
English text and Introduction by Frederick May 
THE LIVING ROOM Graham Greene 
Introduction by Peter Glenville 
THE COLLECTED PLAYS OF SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Three Volumes each 
THE PLAYS OF J. B. PRIESTLEY 

Three Volumes each 
PLAY PARADE—THE PLAYS OF NOEL COWARD 

Four Volumes each 





THE ACTOR’S WAYS AND MEANS Michael Redgrave 
WILLIAM POEL AND THE ELIZABETHAN REVIVAL 

Robert Speaight 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE John Masefield 


16s. 
8s. 
8s. 
58. 
3S. 
6s. 


10s. 


21k. 
10s. 


Od. 


6d. 
6d. 
Od. 
6d. 
Od. 


. 6d. 


. 6d. 
. 6d. 
. Od. 
. 6d. 
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. Od. 
% Od. 
(Od. 


.. ‘Od. 
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A complete List of Plays and Theatre Books is available from the publishers. 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD., 99 GT. RUSSELL ST., 








W.C.1 





























EVANS PLAYS 


Latest additions: 
JOB FOR THE BOY Dennis Driscoll 
One set. 4m., 3f. Available for performance. 


THE ARCHERS E. J. Mason and G. Webb 
One set. 6m., 6f. Available for performance. 
THE BAD SAMARITAN William Douglas Home 
One set. 3m., 3f. Available for performance. 
DEAR MURDERER St. John L. Clowes 
One set. 5m., 3f. Available for performance. 
TOAD IN THE HOLE Maurice McLoughlin 
One set. 5m., 6f. Available for performance. 
A GUARDSMAN’S CUP OF TEA Thomas Browne 
One set. 3m., 2f. Available for performance. 
ANGELS IN LOVE Hugh Mills 
One set. 5m., 4f. Available for performance. 
I AM A CAMERA John van Druten 
One set. 3m., 4f. NoT AVAILABLE for performance. 
A QUESTION OF FACT Wynyard Browne 
One set. 3m., 4f. Available for performance. 
IT’S NEVER TOO LATE Felicity Douglas 
One set. 4m., 5f. Available for performance. 
KEEP IN A COOL PLACE William Templeton 
One set. 7m., 6f. Restricted availability only. 
THE DASHING WHITE SERGEANT 
C. C. Gairdner and R. Pilcher 


One set. 4m., 2f. Restricted availability only. 


NO ESCAPE Rhys Davies 
One set. 3m., 4f. Restricted availability only. 

ALL FOR MARY Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman 
One set. 4m., 2f. NOT AVAILABLE for performance. 

BOOK OF THE MONTH Basil Thomas 
One set. 4m., 4f. Restricted availability from Jan. Ist, 1956. 
MURDER STORY Ludovic Kennedy 
One set and inset. 9m., 3f. Available for performance. 

A KIND OF FOLLY Owen Holder 


One set. 3m., 3f. Available for performance. 
Single copies of any of the above titles, 5|— Postage, 44. extra. 


Interleaved producer’s copies, price 10s. 64., availuble direct from the 
publishers only. 


Complete list of full-length and one-act plays available free on application. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON _ Telephone: MUSEUM 8521 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
eR cc 
































ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


IMPORTANT NEW RELEASE! NOW AVAILABLE 


A DAY BY THE SEA. A play by N. C. Hunter. 4 f., 6 m., 2 sets. 8/6. ‘Will rank 
among the major successes of the season.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


* * * * * * 


Forthcoming releases include :— 


BESIDE THE SEASIDE. A laughter packed comedy by Leslie Sands. 3 m., 6 f., 
I set. 5/3. ‘ ‘One of the best of its type, and gives splendid opportunities to all. those 
taking part.’"-—Telegraph and Argus, Bradford. 

Available for Amateur Production November Ist, 1955. 

THE SECRET TENT. A play by Elizabeth Addyman. 3 m., 4 f., | set. ‘Grips the 
audience and stirs the emotions.”°—Northern Daily Tele graph. 
Available for Amateur Production January Ist, 1956. 


* * * * * * 


Other plays now available include :— 


WATERS OF THE MOON. By N. C. THE BIGGEST P sag IN TOWN. By Dalton 
Hunter. 6 f., 4 m., 2 sets (but can be played Trumbo. ci , l set. The funniest —- 
in one). | “This comedy has a special glow of since ‘ ‘Arsenic gm Old Lace.’ 5/3 
its own.”’—Daily Mail. 5/3 

THE MAN. Sensational new thriller by Mel THE PARAGON. — Drama by Roland and 
Dinelli. 5 m., 2 f., 1 set. 5/3 Michael Pertwee. 5 m., 4 f., 1 set. 5/3 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS. Delightful family 


comedy by Roland Pertwee and Noel Streat- GOODNESS, HOW SAD. Robert wong fi 4 


feild’ 74. Sau., 1 set. 5/3 ever popular gay success. 3 m., 4f., 1 set. 5/3 
BLACK CHIFFON. Moving and a THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. Peter 

family play by Lesley Storm. 3 m., 4 f., Ustinov’s outstanding success. 6 m., 6 f., 

1 set. 5/3 3 sets. 6/11 
THE THIRD VISITOR. Comedy-thriller by 

Gerald Anstruther. Guaranteed to baffle TWO DOZEN RED _ ROSES. Sparkling 

audiences up to the last five minutes. 2 f., comedy —* from the Italian by Kenneth 

6 m., 2 sets. 4/3 Horne. 2 f., 3 m., 1 set. 5/3 


% COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL %& 


DAUGHTER OF MY HOUSE. Domestic THE INDIFFERENT SHEPHERD. A family 
drama by Barry Phelps. 2 m., 5 f., 1 set. play of 4 and quality by Peter Ustinov. 
(MSS. copies available.) f., 4 m., | set. (MSS. copies available.) 

GIVE THEM A RING. Farcical comedy by NO SIGN OF THE DOVE. A brilliant con- 
Roland and Michael Pertwee. 8 m., 4 f., 1 set. troversial play by Peter Ustinov. 6 m., 3 f., 
(MSS. copies available.) 2 sets. (MSS. copies available.) 


CUT FOR PARTNERS. A new and gay 
comedy by Barry Phelps. 5 m., 5 f., 1 set. 
(MSS. copies only.) 


Copies of RELUCTANT HEROES, by Colin Morris, are now available for 
purchase at 5/3, but the play is not yet available for Amateur Production. 


LARGE SELECTION OF ONE-ACT PLAYS AVAILABLE 
Free List of One Act Titles sent on request 


Full details and Synopses in CATALOGUE (9d. post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


75 BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1 . Gerrard 3822/3 

















BOOKS FOR BACK STAGE BOYS 


The Art and Science of STAGE MANAGEMENT by Peter Goffin 


“This little book should be required reading for everyone who is connected with 


theatrical production.”—Times Educational Supplement. Cloth, 12s. 11d. 
CURTAINS FOR STAGE SETTINGS by Frank Napier 
‘Altogether it is a useful book.”— Drama. 2nd Edn. Cloth, 7s. 10d. 


ESSENTIALS OF STAGE PLANNING by Stanley Bell, Norman 
Marshall and Richard Southern. Under the auspices of the B.D.L. 
Illustrated in colour and in black and white. Cloth, 25s. 8d. 
NOISES OFF by Frank Napier 


“Here is a book which all stage workers should make haste to possess.”— Drama. 
3rd Edn. Cloth, 6s. 4d. 


STAGE LIGHTING FOR AMATEURS by Peter Goffin 

“Out of experience in the professional theatre has emerged a book essentially for the 
amateur with his more limited resources.’”’-—J. C. Trewin. 

4th Edn. with an Appendix on Drama in Education ready shortly. Cloth, 7s. 10d. 


Prices include Postage 


J. GARNET MILLER LTD. 
54 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 (TATe Gallery 1781) 











PLAYSCRIPTS 


presents the following successes :— 

Sauce For The Goose by Archie Douglass. 4 f., 5 m. A Comedy. 
Relations Are Best Apart by Edwin Lewis. 4 f., 6 m. A Comedy. 
As Young As He Feels by Edwin Lewis. 4 f., 5 m. A Comedy. 
Too Many Cooks by Archie Douglass. 4 f., 5 m. A Northern Comedy. 
Between Ourselves by Parnell Bradbury and Richard Norman. 4 f., 5 m. 

A family drama. 
Out of the Frying Pan by Archie Douglass. 4f., 5m. A Northern Comedy. 
Welcome on the Mat by Edwin Lewis. 4 f., 5m. A Northern Comedy. 
Red Wine by Archie Douglass. 4 f., 5 m. A Comedy Thriller. 
Black Widows by David Read. 5 f., 5m. A Northern Comedy. 
He Came To Stay by Archie Douglass. 4 f., 5 m. A Drama. 
It Could Happen Here by Edwin Lewis. 3 f., 5 m. A Drama. 


THE ABOVE ARE ALL ONE-SET PLAYS 
Fees £3 3s. Od. per performance. Scripts 3s. 6d. 
Scripts on appro (Postage 4d.) from 


PLAYSCRIPTS, BUCKHURST CLOSE, PARK ROAD, 
LINKFIELD LANE,’ REDHILL 


REDHILL 4287 
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MORRIS ANGEL 


AND SONS LTD. 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 








SINCE 1840 











COVENTRY ST lad t ide 


ONLY ADDRESS 


117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.1 
Temple Bar 5678 (5 lines) 


Recent instances of mistaken identity make it necessary to bring to 
the notice of Amateur Societies, Drama Groups and our many 





| P ° ° . . 
| theatrical friends that we are not associated with any other firm or 


company of a similar name. 





























SIMMONS | aur. 


The Premier Costumiers to the Professional & Amateur Stages 











SPECIALISTS IN 


Period Costumes 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 





LARGE STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR HIRE BY 
REPERTORY COMPANIES AND DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 





Postal Enquiries to:— 
7 & 8 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
| Personal Calls to:— 
25 SHELTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 












































A Definite Advance in 
Spotlight —_-_- | 
—" aa 





RTE 


dhe au men 


or 
“Revolutionary?” 


W Not quite—but a 
definite improvement in : Bo 
present-day Spotlight Technique. sbitasg 


Space does not permit us to feature 











all its real advantages, Technical Data 
and Prices, but a Folder describing this 
information will be sent FREE on request. 


This New Lantern 


for Sale or Hire 








Write to: 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO. LTD., GORST ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10 
ELGar 8041(5 lines) Majorlon, Harles, London 


























SINCE 1790 


L. & H. NATHAN 


“THE” THEATRICAL COSTUMIER 
AND 


PERRUQUIER 
TO THE 


AMATEUR STAGE 


12 PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON 























SCENIC COLOURS 


and Sundries 
OUR NEW 12 PAGE PRICE LIST IS NOW AVAILABLE 





Prices and Details of best Fireproofed Scenic Canvas and Hessian, 
Scenic Colours, Dyes, Diamanté Glitter, Brushes, Boards and all Sundry 
Materials for painting your own Scenery, Props, etc., etc. 





We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Amateur Societies and Professional 
Repertory Companies with all the materials required for scenic painting, etc., and 
you may confidently send your problems to us. We shall do our best to assist you. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 12-PAGE PRICE LIST NOW 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD. 
(Dept. D.) 
79 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Established 1840 Phone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 
Recommended by the British Drama League. 
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CAPE 


OF 


CHISWICK 


tor 
SCENERY 

and 
DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 




















STAGE JEWELLERY 
STAGE PROPERTIES 


2 


We have served the pro- 

fessional stage for over 

half a century. Our 

specialised advice is at 
your service. 


* 


ROBINSON’S 


(late of Hampstead Rd.) 


47 MONMOUTH ST., W.C.2 
COVent Garden 0110 


Recommended by the 
British Drama League 














Opening January 1956 


THE COSTUME STUDIO 
SALISBURY 
Period Plays Correctly Dressed 
Fancy Dress for Adults and Children 
Moderate Charges 





87 HARNHAM ROAD, SALISBURY 
Tel.: SALISBURY 4351 











“PERSONAL EFFECTS” 
RECORDING STUDIOS 
* 

Personal Recordings 
Sound Effects Records 
Tape to Disc Recordings 
+ 


134 SLOANE ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: SLOane 4944 
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iin FURNISHINGS CITIZEN 


You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES H O U S Fk 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS LTD. 
for Theatres and Halls. 
Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 
Bexhill. De La Warr Pavilion. 
Birmingham. Hebrew Congregation Hall. 
Colchester Repertory Theatre. 
aging THEATRICAL 
Glamorgan Education Authorities. 
Glasgow. W. D. & H. O. Wills. 


Mold. Modern Secondary School. 
Penzance. St. John’s Hall. + OSTU MIERS 
Portsmouth. Technical School. 
Write or ‘phone to: 
BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
Clement Street, Birmingham, | 


Telephone: CENtral 3834 
Telegrams: CARPETS BIRMINGHAM 








@ Costumes of all periods avail- 


able on Hire for Pageants, 
FABRICS & FITTINGS Plays, Pantomime, etc. 


STAGE DRAPERIES 


FURNISHING AND 
COSTUME 
MATERIALS 













@ Wig Department 
@ Reasonable Rates 


@ Advisory Bureau 


PLANNING 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 21 GREEN PARK, BATH 


TELEPHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
BATH 5157 PERIOD, BATH 





SCENE CLOTHS ready 
for painting 





PHONE: TEMple Bar 1930 - 8331 




















For Stage Scenery 
CANVAS.  wiccsii. | |CANTERBURY FESTIVAL 
35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck Cc } STUMES 


White Cotton Duck omah 
Hessians—Natural and Dyed FOR HIRE 15/- to 17/6 per week 
ve > " ; 7 : SAXON NORMAN MEDIEVAL 

Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas TUDOR ELIZABETHAN STUART 
We can also make up Stage Cloths These costumes were specially designed and made for 
etc. as required the 1951-2-3 Festivals and the 1953 Coronation 
pc . . Pageant. They are simple in design but colourful and 
RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD., authentic. Inspection by appointment. 
23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, _ FESTIVAL MANAGER, 
London, W.C.2. TEM 7521. APPLY: MARLOWE THEATRE, CANTERBURY 
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TELEPHONE : 
TEMPLE BAR 7484-5 


BISHOP SOUND & ELECTRICAL Co. LTD. 
48, MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 

















DOREEN ERROLL TELEVISION CONTRACTORS 
COSTUMES of * STAR x 
every description SCENIC STUDIOS 

COSTUMES, STAGE CURTAINS, 


B.D.L. MEMBERS SCENERY AND PROPERTIES 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR HIRE AND SALE 


Second-hand Canvas for Sale in good 
condition, 4d. per sq. foot 








8/9 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W.| PANTOMIME SCENERY AND COSTUMES 
has removed to bigger premises A SPECIALITY 
Third Floor, SAME HOUSE 78 Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.W.4 
Telephone GER. 4136 Macaulay 6401-2 
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WINIFRED HOYLE FAITH HOUSE 
(London University Diploma of Dramatic Art) WARDRO BE LTD 


Attractive costumes loaned at 


very reasonable rates PERIOD & - 
PERIOD - BIBLICAL - NATIONAL Pau 


A personal interest is taken in every order. Qs 
Established 20 years. C BIBLICAL 
Now at:— 
18 Rugby Place, Brighton, 7, Sussex. 7 Tufton St., $.W.1 ABBey 6218 


























GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 














GY , FY. _ 
celery Tpuectieles Vy) 
44 AMHURST ROAD - HACKNEY : LONDON .. E:8 
Telephone AMHerst 3171 
Details of 
THE MULTI-PURPOSE STAGE 
for 


THE MULTI-PURPOSE HALL 
will be supplied by the designers 


WATTS & CORRY LTD., 305 Oldham Road, Manchester, 10 
COLLYHURST 2736 











FUR RUGS AND SKINS ALL YOUR PROPERTIES FROM 
STUFFED ANIMALS THE SPECIALISTS IN 
BIRDS THE PROBLEM PROP 


HUNTING TROPHIES 
THE FILM INDUSTRY AND PROFESSIONAL STAGE STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. 


HAVE HIRED OUR PRODUCTS FOR MANY YEARS. 


WE SHOULD LIKE TO OFFER YOU OUR SERVICES LISTS ON REQUEST 
AND INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES FOR THESE HIGHLY 
SPECIALISED PROPERTIES 13 PANTON STREET 
EUSton 2765 EST. 1850 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 
EDW. GERRARD WHitehall 8528 
AND SONS 





Recommended by the British Drama League 


61 COLLEGE PLACE, LONDON, N.W.! 


























| DECORATIVE 
| FITTINGS 
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SAVER DEPARTMENT 


| STRAND. ELECTRIC 





In addition to the supply of every type of 





general stage lighting and switchboards, 

Strand can provide practical period fittings 

on hire. 

Write for special Decorative Fittings catalogue. 
Anyone primarily concerned with the technical 
aspects of theatrical production will find much 


useful information in our house journal “TABS”. 


Applications for inclusion on the free list should be sent to — 


THE STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO LTD 








29 King Street, London, W.C.2 
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EDITORIAL 


LAYWRIGHTS of the first quality are the principal need of the British 
Theatre to-day. In the West End firmament, Separate Tables is the only 
English star which has been able to shine for a single light-year: the 








































constellations are French or Italian or American, with Waiting for Godot as a 
Franco-Irish meteor and comets from China and Japan. 


What can we do to improve our contribution? In a playwright’s career 
there are three gaps to be bridged. He starts, let us say, with some talent and 
the will to work, but without experience in the theatre. Over this gap there are 
now a number of bridges. The British Drama League provides several: free 

criticism of members’ manuscripts, a correspondence course (long or short), 
q week-ends with lectures by established dramatists, seminars which have led 
directly to more than one professional production, and festival competitions for 
one-act and full-length plays produced by amateur societies. These are examples 


of the opportunities open to prentice playwrights. 


There is no lack of prentices: but how few become master craftsmen! 





Recently, the League acted as host for the presentation of the Charles Henry 
Foyle Award, given to the author of the best new play produced by one of a 
selected list of Repertory and Little Theatres. This year only fifteen entries 
were received. Last year, none was found good enough to be rewarded. Such 
a verdict should make us ask whether the theatre itself is to blame. Our best 
producers do brilliant things with classical plays, but hardly ever seem to devote 








themselves to helping a contemporary author to see our own day in fresh and 
F  vivid theatrical terms. 
- = : : . ; 
The truth is that the climate of our theatre is dull. M. Lelarge can say, 
“|= elsewhere in this issue, that the French theatre “‘is leading an intensely intellectual 
4 = =6life ...°’; under whatever difficulties, it is experiencing the ferment of mind and 


spirit which leads to creation. 


We cannot make that claim for ourselves—and it is not for lack of potential 
audience. From the schools, where drama now flourishes, and from those 
awakened by radio and television to the existence of drama, the potential, and 
discerning, audience for good plays is coming to the theatre’s door. To satisfy 
this audience we need a network of theatres which produce at frequent intervals 
plays of quality, with a preponderance of new ones: we need, in short, a nation- 
wide policy such as can be seen at Bristol Old Vic or Birmingham, Nottingham 
or Coventry. We should then be able to assure a good playwright that any new 
play of his would be adequately produced within a reasonable time of its being 
finished. And it is only when plays are quickly and regularly staged that the 
last gap can be bridged—the gap that leads from competence to mastery. Great 
playwriting is a gift of God, but the gift is never brought to perfection unless a 
full-blooded theatre accepts and presents it to the public for whom it was given. 
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PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


ONFESSION soothes the guilty 

mind, does it not? Then let me 

begin with one. While Edwige 
Feuillére was holding London in thrall, 
I was for the most part in a fishing- 
boat several miles off the coast 
Cornwall. But surely I caught the first 
possible train back? Alas, no, I did not 
--and here follows an even graver 
confession: though I enormously ad- 
mire her appearance, her voice (not, 
I gather, ubiquitously audible in the 
Duke of York’s Theatre) and_ her 
mastery of gesture and timing, I have 
never been able to feel, much _ less 
submit to, the spell of this revered 
actress. 

I have watched, in Paris, the 
superbly controlled evolution and dis- 
solution of her Marguerite in La Dame 
aux Camélias most intently. I have 
observed her gaze upon her falling, 
fallen self (yet never less than trés grande 
dame) in a mirror, distilling such pathos 
that the very glass seemed misted with 
tears—or was it merely frosted in the 
manner of stage looking-glasses? But 
the only anguish I ever felt was my 
own, that I remained unmoved. 

So I missed that train; and, some 
will say, the bus. For many theatre- 
goers Mme Feuillére’s visit has un- 
questionably crowned the year. And | 
must add, lest I seem to be prompted 
by vulgar patriotism, that France, ably 
supported by Italy and Spain, has 
contributed all that is best in the way 
of plays during the period under 
review. 

Except, of course, for Shakespeare. 
Perhaps it is true that we have too 
much of him; yet I seldom see a revival 
without finding something both splen- 
did and new: a fresh insight into an 
old line—-I never caught Beatrice’s 
frightful pun on “civil” and ‘‘Seville”’ 
until Peggy Ashcroft launched it with 
new-minted delight; or a small part 


of 


miraculously revivified—never, unti 
Dudley Jones bounced him exquisitely 
to life, did I feel the sense of exile, the 
sadness of shortness and silliness, the 
true comic lilt of Sir Hugh Evans in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. No, Sir, 
the man who is tired of Shakespeare is 
tired of life. 

The Stratford company headed by 
Sir John Gielgud, however, insured 
against ennui by presenting a production 
of Aing Lear which, at least visually, 
was far from soporific. The sets of 
Isamu Noguchi were made up of 
perambulating cubes, levitating  tri- 
angles, black stalactites and very sugges- 
tive bric-a-brac. The same designer’s 
costumes varied wildly in style. High, 
framed foreheads imparted a vaguely 
oriental tinge (Mr. Noguchi is_half- 
American by birth and wholly so by 
upbringing), and interest in the tragedy 
was obscured by goggling speculation 
as to what new fantasticality would 
follow the American footballers, space- 
men, and renaissance villainesses in 
mad succession. And despite a regret- 
table programme note babbling of ‘‘the 
timeless, universal and mythical quality 
of the story,” a perfectly conventional 
production by George Devine was lost 
amid these fairground counter-attrac- 
tions. But perhaps this was as well, 
since apart from Sir John the acting 
was at best passable; and Lear himself, 
fighting fearful odds, was less nobly 
moving, more inclined to neigh in the 
youthful Gielgud manner, than one 
could have wished. 

In Much Ado the absence of a respect- 
able supporting cast was less severely 
felt; resolving itself into a dance duet 
between Sir John and Miss Ashcroft, 
the revival was enchanting throughout 
in Mariano Andreu’s hard but sparkling 
sets. Nothing in the theatre could be 
more exhilarating than their joint 
capitulation in the garden, when she 





“THE BURNT FLOWER-BED,” by Ugo Betti, at the Arts Theatre, London. Dudy Nimmo, Alexander 
Knox, Leo McKern and Yvonne Mitchell. Photograph by Angus McBean. 


is sent to bring him in to dinner. 
Benedick, pride and fire, in Sir John 
shows swagger melting into ardour; 
Beatrice, no shrew, ever, but flame and 
starlight, in Miss Ashcroft shows 
diablerie transmuted into peace. (This 
is rapture, you complain, not calm 
objective criticism? Well, yes, but then 
I was enraptured.) 

The Old Vic’s new season has got 
away to an excellent start. Michael 
Benthall’s exciting production of Julius 
Caesar, it seems to me, has been rather 
underestimated. Against black back- 
grounds a flight of steps (‘‘ I like steps,” 
said Gordon Craig), a vast pillar, a 
distant temple waxed and waned; the 


crowd, often no more than a mass of 


threatening shadow with a face here 
and there caught in the light, menac- 
ingly surged; the protagonists, brilliant 


in white or blue or scarlet, burnt 
through the sombre air. John Neville’s 
Antony held the crowd and us with 
melodious force, finely varied; Wendy 
Hiller’s Portia most touchingly pleaded, 
in those strange, prim, yet broken and 
sorrowing accents of hers, for Brutus’ 
confidence; and in the tent scene the 
sense that, quarrel bitterly though they 
may, Brutus and Cassius are indeed 
lifelong friends was brilliantly estab- 
lished—the fact spoke in every move- 
ment as they faced each other or turned 
away, sat or stood. Richard Words- 
worth’s Cassius was very fine; lean and 
hungry, not quite honest, yet in a way 
loyal—an inner torment smouldered 
in him. And Paul Rogers’ Brutus, 


strained, overdriven, even doubtful of 


the rightness of his cause, was a fine 
study in dogged desperation, very 
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cleverly blending naturalism and 
stylisation. Yet in one way Mr. Rogers 
is not now making the most of his 
powers. As soon as he comes to an 
animalo passage, he seems to slash at 
his words all too hastily: attack is one 
thing, blind fury quite another. 

An intermittent tendency to gabble 
marred even his enormously enjoyable 
Falstaff in The Merry Wives, vaster, 
coarser, deliberately funnier than his 
playing in Henry IV, full of broad 
business with tankard or nightgown (in 
bed with his cold, he rose from the 
pillow within the four-poster like some 
inflated effigy in a Punch-and-Judy 
show); yet also sly, beadily watching. 
For the rest, this was a patchy produc- 
tion; Douglas Seale loaded every rift 
with laughs, and many were extracted. 
Things moved fast on a more or less 
Elizabethan stage; Dudley Jones’s Sir 
Hugh I have already praised, but I 
could not care for Richard Words- 
worth’s Ford, played in the manner, 
all ogles and hisses, of a pantomime 
demon king; and Wendy Hiller and 
Margaret Rawlings plodded rather 
than rippled along. 

It is time to abandon the universal 
man, and examine, or at least note, the 
offerings of our own time and country. 
The sweetly pretty school of British 
entertainment, which really was sweetly 
pretty—and something more—in Salad 
Days, declined into _ pastel-shaded 
whimsy in |ild Thyme, into rough and 
ready patchwork with Twenty Minutes 
South. All the straight plays—four farces, 
a thriller, and an historical drama- 
were unenterprising exercises in their 
respective genres. Mr. Priestley, in 
Mr. kettle and Mrs. Moon, worked once 
more over the theme of Somerset 
Maugham’s The Breadwinner, and in a 
negative way that of his own Good 
Companions: but this anecdote about the 
provincial bank manager who chucks 
it all up has nothing new to say, and 
may be briefly summed up as a waste 
of that fine actress Frances Rowe. 


A little more alert was Lucky Strike, in 
which Michael Brett whipped up a 
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fairly sprightly version of the one about 
the irrepressible, irresponsible meére de 
famille—who in this case disrupts not 
so much the lives of her family as the 
industrial organisation of the country: 
Ambrosine Philpotts played her with 
zest and a tall, rangy panache which 
recalled, though it hardly replaces, 
Zena Dare. In Mrs. Willie Alan Mel- 
ville provided a vehicle, as they say, 
for Yvonne Arnaud, who, however, far 
from being carried by it had to push 
for all she was worth to propel it 
creakingly through the statutory two 
and a half hours. In Home and Away 
Heather McIntyre assembled every 
known cliché of lower-middle-class 
humour; Edward Chapman as Father 
sounded cross throughout the evening, 
as well he might have. In the thriller, 
Dead On Nine, Andrew Cruickshank, 
hunched and Caledonian, stumped 
through another of his able studies in 
relentless and sinister affability. The Sun 
of York, which set out to rehabilitate 
Richard III, can only be regarded as 
an unfortunate all-round error of 
judgment. 

All this amounts to no more than 
sleepwalking, as far as the true theatre 
is concerned. Europe has sent us some 
more promising fare, and one superb 
theatrical experience. Theatre Work- 
shop, for instance, has put on The Sheep- 
Well by Lope de Vega—or at least 
a version of it. An appalling text 
suggested nineteenth-century fustian 
hastily worked over (rather on these 
lines: ‘Nay, old man, stay thy hand. 
Yon villian is as tough as they come.”’’). 
The acting was tepid, the production 
clearly weighted to throw all the 
emphasis on the solidarity of the 
workers. But the simple staging—a 
large, simplified map of Spain as a 
backcloth and two vast wedges sloping 
to the centre of the stage—was ex- 
tremely effective; given helpful lighting, 
this is as much in the way of scenery as 
a well-written play should need (and 
think, as the old song says, of the money 
it saves). 

From Italy The Burnt Flower-Bed, at 
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the Arts, marked the opening of the 
Ugo Betti season. It is a good, solid, 
sensitive, over-wordy play, an intelli- 
gent yet emotional study in private 
failure and public responsibility. And 
it was beautifully done; all concerned 

not least, I presume, Peter Hall, the 
producer 
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“MR. KETTLE AND MRS. MOON” 


at the Duchess Theatre. Beckett Bould, Ray- 


quite enough. Michael Hordern, too, 
was a little weighty as an increasingly 
reluctant lover; James Hayter, thouga 
he too has been accused of excessively 
anglicising a husbaiad’s rather gallant 
absurdity and absurd gallantry, in fact 
was exactly right—he would have been 


brought to bear an interplay acclaimed in Paris. Between them this 
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mond Francis and Richard Warner. Photograph by Wilfred Newton. 


of intelligence and feeling which pro- 
vided true dramatic pleasure. Alexander 
Knox, as a retired and inwardly self- 
reproachful demagogue, embraced both 
wit and emotion; Leo McKern, already 
a master of bizarre bravura parts, 
played a party boss with infinite 
resource in a vein of brooding natural- 
istic restraint; Esmé Percy drew with 
exquisite modulation of pace an old, 
tired, cowardly schemer. 

Three plays came from France. Nina, 
a skilful boulevard comedy by André 
Roussin, lacked at its centre the human 
whirlwind required; Coral Browne was 
cool and beautiful, but this was not 


trio spun a great deal of fun out of 
Roussin’s resourceful variations on the 
theme that all men need a mother all 
the time. 

Marcel Aymé’s The Count of Cléram- 
bard survived the Channel crossing less 
well. This is a play of strong but am- 
biguous feeling: a man’s character, M. 
Aymé suggests, is what it is, and re- 
mains unchanged whether he chooses 
to behave as a devil or a saint. The 
Count begins as a devil, sees St. Francis, 
or thinks he does—which comes to the 
same thing—and with equal extravag- 
ance embarks on a life of relentless 
sanctity. It is essential that Clérambard 





FOR GODOT” at 


shall seem to himself a new man, to 
whom something wonderful has 
happened. Here Clive Brook failed us; 
grindingly devilish in the broad French 
manner, he conveyed no sense of later 
transfiguration. And he was not well 
supported—save by Helen Haye, a 
horrified, shrugging, wide-eyed beldam, 
and Mai Zetterling, a prostitute once 
more, but displaying a range of intona- 
tion and a hip-flaunting vivacity quite 
new in her and very welcome. 

Lastly, the storm-centre—IVaiting for 
Godot. The impact of this astonishing 
work is tremendous, and _ purely 
theatrical. It is not, in any sense, an 
intellectual crossword puzzle, but rather 
a cry from the heart; Ibsen used to get 
extremely angry when people tried to 


the Criterion Theatre. 


Peter Bull and Timothy Bateson as Master 
and Slave; Hugh Burden and Peter Woodthorpe as the two tramps. Photograph by Houston Rogers. 


pin exact meanings on to his symbols, 
and Samuel Beckett would be entitled 
to do the same. The two tramps, 
Vladimir and Estragon, are human 
beings; one, unimaginative, is all for 
giving up the struggle; the other, 
clinging to some shreds of an artist’s 
idealism, knows that one must carry on 
somehow. Pozzo is a sad, powerful 
man; Lucky, his slave, is a mad, 
desperate one; each is utterly depen- 
dent upon the other. 

Out of this quartet’s bondage and 
seemingly haphazard meetings Mr. 
Beckett spins not a series of gloomy 
philosophical interchanges but a crazy 
sampler reflecting, in positively music- 
hall terms of knockabout, back-chat 
and every conceivable sort of joke, the 











large and small perplexities of life. 
There is nothing portentous about it 
all, still less any pretentiousness. Iaiting 
for Godot is a tragic farce; it might well 
be played by Charlie Chaplin and 
Buster Keaton as the two tramps, 
Laurel and Hardy as Lucky and Pozzo. 
It was in fact beautifully played at the 
Arts. Paul Daneman made Vladimir, 
the stronger of the tramps, a rueful 
poet, and gave him a debased, creaking 
nobility and a strange radiance.* 

Peter Woodthorpe gives Estragon a 
dreadful, and dreadfully funny, earthy 
yet cringing gloom; Peter Bull, inclined 
to hammer the rich and splendid Pozzo 

* The part of Vladimir was taken over later 
by Hugh Burden; a shade drier, a little more 
petulant, his assumption loses the play a little 
of its warmth, but captures all its essential 
character. 


in the ascendant, is massively touching 
in his decline; and ‘Timothy Bateson 
brings to Lucky, and especially to 
his tremendous set piece-—a_ wild, 
uncontrolled, stammering, shouting, 
whimpering, incoherent mockery of 
the official wisdom of the world 
a marionette’s helpless appeal. Once 
more Peter Hall is the producer: he 
has welded all into an impressive whole. 
Do not believe those who claim that 
Waiting for Godot is formless; it is 
written like a piece of music; themes 
are stated, developed, recapitulated, 
inverted, interwoven; Mr. Hall has 
seen or felt this, and has, with the help 
of his excellent actors, made this deeply 
poetic, squalid, consoling piece of 
true theatre into an_ unforgettable 
experience. 


THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS 


By STUART BURGE 


By permission of the Hornchurch Theatre Trust, Mr. Burge 
recently visited Germany under the auspices of the 1.T.1. 


O pass judgment on the quality 

of acting and even of production 

in a foreign country is a risky 
business. Familiarity with the language 
is not enough; if one is not at home in 
the social environment one can make 
no real estimate of the truthfulness or 
objective accuracy of the acting of a 
character or incident, and one can only 
guess whether a certain impact on the 
audience has been made by foul means 
or by fair, by trickery or by artistry. 
Griindgens’ performance of General 
Forster in Marching Song, for instance, 
struck me as mannered and built on an 
elaborate technical fabric of well-timed 
euphony and studied glances, but the 
Diisseldorf audience seemed satisfied 
that here was the behaviour of a 
successful general after seven years’ 
solitary confinement. Viktor de Kowa 
as Gettner in The Dark Is Light Enough 
seemed to me to be giving a splendid 
interpretation of the part, except that 


at every mention of the Hungarians he 
started to shiver from head to foot like 
a windjammer in irons. This made me 
want to laugh, but the effect on the 
Hamburg audience was quite the 
opposite; they clearly thought it was 
true of a coward’s behaviour in the 
circumstances. It probably was—the 
Germans are a far more demonstrative 
people than we are. 

Anyone who has been keeping 
abreast of the times might well think 
that acting which I assumed to be 
artificial or mannered was merely a 
manifestation of that recent trend 
towards an objective kind of presenta- 
tion whose main inspiration and spokes- 
man is Bertolt Brecht. ‘“The actor is 
there not to ‘be’ the character, but to 
present it to the audience for criticism.” 
But that is not what seems to be 
prevalent in the West German com- 
panies that I saw. Here was what I 
would describe as a vain kind of acting, 








with the actors luxuriating in the 
refinements of their own_ technical 
accomplishment, which is indeed con- 
siderable. Every large town can boast 
a company whose physical resources are 
probably greater than those of an Old 
Vic or Stratford company. Every actor 
seems to be an expert in swordsman- 
ship, and can indulge in the shouting 
matches that seem so popular without 
harming his voice. Most of the company 
can play on some instrument and can 
sing well; in fact there is often a great 
deal of coming and going between the 
town opera and drama companies, 
which work in conjunction. In Frank- 
furt 1 saw a remarkable production of 
Brecht’s Caucasian Chalk Circle for which 
the drama company enlisted the sup- 
port of the opera department. 

But in spite of their accomplishments, 
the staging and lighting facilities which 
made my mouth water, the subsidy 
figures which made me reel (£80,000 
per year for the Diisseldorf Schauspiel- 
haus was the lowest), the efficiency of 
administration and the magnificence of 
the buildings, I remained strangely 
unmoved by the acting, and I would 
have put this down to my unfamiliarity 
with the German character had it not 
been for a most unexpected surprise 
when I got to Berlin. 

What I had read of Brecht’s own 
writing and what had been written 
about him led me to expect “‘coterie” 
theatre with a company of actors sub- 
mitting, the young ones enthusiastically, 
the old ones with their tongues in their 
cheeks, to a dogmatic director who was 
concerned more with making fashion- 
able his theories than with the art of 
the theatre. The forbidding aspect of 
East Berlin when one enters it for the 
first time (against all the good advice 
of one’s friends in the Western Sector), 
the comparatively deserted streets, the 
banality of the propaganda banners 
that dangle from the ruins, the dreari- 
ness of the loudspeaker voices on street 
corners making pathetic attempts to 
rouse the apparently bored passers-by 
to political consciousness, the surliness 


of the populace—all this filled me wi h 
misgiving as | approached the Schi'!- 
bauerdamm, the theatre where Brec it 
originally worked in 1926 and to which 
he has now returned with every facili'y 
granted to his Berliner Ensemble by tlie 
East German government. 

With far less formality than I had 
experienced in any other German 
theatre, I was welcomed and taken to 
watch a rehearsal. The play was 7/ 
Recruiting Officer by Farquhar, adapte« 
by Brecht into German. I found the 
atmosphere congenial, the way thx 
rehearsal was conducted admirabk 
and here, where I expected the directo: 
to be even more dominant than in othe: 
theatres in Germany, there was an 
uninhibited atmosphere and the actors 
did not hesitate to say what they 
thought. I began to look for manifesta- 
tions of the Brecht theory and was 
rather puzzled because, apart from the 
highly successful incidental music 
played by an ensemble of harpsichord, 
brass and drums, the performance 
seemed to be developing in the best 
English tradition of Restoration acting. 
This, with its light touch and sophisti- 
cated comment, was indeed remark- 
able in Germany, and I soon realised 
that the reason Brecht had chosen to 
adapt this Restoration play was not 
only because it gives opportunities for 
pacifist pleading and clear indictment 
of the corruption that armies breed (his 
main preoccupation at the moment), 
but that the Restoration theatre is so 
admirably suited to his “estrangement”’ 
theory. 

I may be over-simplifying if I say 
that this theory merely means an 
objective approach on the part of the 
actor, who makes a critical observation 
of the character and then mimics its 
behaviour for the benefit of the 
audience. This, on the face of it, is 
what happens and it is a trend which 
I find stimulating. The technique is not 
an easy one. “Critical observation” 


involves all the careful exploration of 


the character that one has been taught 
by Stanislavsky and his predecessors 
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and | am sure Brecht would be the 
firs’ to acknowledge the debt due to 
Stanislavsky). But it is at the point 
where so many actors lose the way and 
wallow in the illusion that they have 
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Schiffbauerdamm Theater, East Berlin. 


LUTZ in ‘Mother 


identified themselves with the character, 
which too often results in nobody’s 
jatisfaction but the actor’s, that Brecht 
inakes them stop short and show it to 
lhe audience, as much as to say “this 
s what I’ve discovered about this 
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Courage,” by 


character, what do you think?”’. This 
is a healthy antidote to too much mis- 
interpretation of the Moscow Art 
influence; it encourages the actor to 
use his imagination and observation in 


Bertolt Brecht, at the 


a more selective and therefore artistic 
way. Above all, it is complementary to 
the production of Brecht’s own plays 
which are written in an epic manner 
so as to expose human behaviour in 
certain circumstances for the critical 





appraisal of his public. 


My impression after a week of 
attending rehearsals and performances 
was of a company as proficient as any 


in Germany but somehow inspired, 


presumably by their remarkable direc- 
imagination to 


tor, to allow their 


HELENE WEIGEL and ERNST 


dominate their performance. Take as 
an example the bitter yet moving 
comment that Helene Weigel and 
Ernst Busch were able to make on the 
comical situation in Mother Courage 
when she finds she is able to ‘“‘up” the 
price of the chicken she is trying to sell 
the cook, by taking advantage of the 
ravenous hunger of her long lost son, 


for whom the cook must provide a mel, 

Great freedom for the actors was 
noticeable in their production of one 
of the few German classical comedies, 
The Broken Jug by Kleist. Here, inven- 
tion by the actors (I don’t mean of 
comic business but of comic aiid 





BUSCH in “Mother Courage”’. 


unexpected views of all sides of their 
characters) made the scene where the 
old lady describes the splendour of the 
design which, before the disaster, had 
been depicted on the face of the jug, 
one of the funniest I saw while I was 


in Germany. I believe it is this apparent 
independence of the actor, remarkable 
in Germany 


which is the technical 
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director’s stronghold, together with 
Brecht’s reputation as a dramatic poet 
with a common touch, which makes his 
company so popular; and although it is 
no unusual thing in Germany for the 
theatre to be full for the entire season, I 
did get the impression that the Berliner 
Ensemble and other East Berlin 
theatres under his influence attracted 
a wider cross-section of the public. 
To put all this in its proper perspec- 
tive the economics of the East German 
theatre should be borne in mind. 
While the resources of West German 
theatres seem tremendous in our eyes, 
the funds available to a theatre like 
Brecht’s seem inexhaustible, with no 
restriction in the way they are spent. 
Last year the Berliner Ensemble added 
only one new production to its reper- 
toire and although I saw the first dress 
rehearsal of The Recruiting Officer in 
May, its first performance was not until 
September! Moreover, the actors’ and 
theatre-workers’ status is privileged in 
a Communist society. This involves 
priority, along with heavy workers, for 
housing accommodation, permission to 


run a car, the use of a theatre club of 


the dimensions of the Garrick free to 
all actors and technicians (and I can 
vouch for the quality of the food and 
service). Moreover, salaries are appar- 
ently very satisfactory—that is if you 
are resident in the East and spend your 
money there. Those of the Brecht 
company vary from an equivalent in 
purchasing power of £8 to £70 per 
week, which can be made up to about 
£160 a week by doing film work. 
Contracts are yearly or two-yearly; 
there are some life contracts, and all 
actors and technicians get five weeks’ 
paid holiday with free holiday camps 
for their children. Pensions at the age 
of 65, at the rate of 80 per cent. of the 
last theatre salary, are paid whether 
the actor is still earning or not. 
I ventured to ask whether this did not 
make for complacency. Some admitted 
this, but contended that as there are 
still so many more actors than jobs, and 
because Berlin was still the Mecca to 


be achieved, usually after a long period 
of slogging away in the provinces (there 
are &8U state or town theatres in East 
Germany) there was still the incentive 
of competition. 

The preaching of Communist ideo- 
logy seems to be mainly connned to the 
programme. ‘Lhis is full of heavy- 
handed guidance on the social signiti- 
cance of the play and quite a lot of 
bald propaganda. I found no evidence 
of political discrimination in the choice 
of the company and very few seemed to 
be in any way connected with the party. 
It was amusing to see a notice at one 
of the stage doors requesting “‘once 
more”’ that the actors should show some 
interest in and add their signatures to 
the Vienna Appeal. And there is no 
question of not paying Equity dues as 
these are docked out of salaries! 

High artistic standards are by no 
means peculiar to East Berlin—I had a 
charming first experience of Ferdinand 
Raimund’s work in a glossy presenta- 
tion at the Kurfiirstendamm in West 
Berlin of Die Gefesselte Phantasie, a 


satirical tale that reminded me of 
Gozzi’s plays, and I saw a great 
performance by Ernst Deutsch of 


Nathan der Weise in the splendid new 
and hygienic-looking Schiller Theater, 
also in the West. On the other hand, 
the State Opera on the East side could 
only muster a quite dismal performance 
of Prokofiev’s ballet of Cinderella. There 
is in the East, however, a quite remark- 
able Comic Opera and I remember 
Strauss’s opera based on Jonson’s Silent 
Woman as another red-letter night. 
Despite the tragical-farcical situation 
of a city divided into two opposing 
camps, and the feeling of playing a 
gigantic and rather risky game of ‘Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, Berlin is, I suppose, 
the happiest hunting ground in the 
world for the theatre-lover. Apart from 
clubs, there are eight large theatres on 
the West side and ten on the East, 
most of them on a repertoire system 
with permanent companies. Where else 
can one find the best of both worlds 
for the price of an underground ticket? 





IBSEN IN TRANSLATION 






By ALLAN WADE 


HE arrival of Ibsen on_ the 

English stage was slow and 

devious. ‘The earliest attempt to 
acquaint the public with his work was 
made on December 1|5th, 1881, when 
an adaptation of The Pillars of Society by 
William Archer was given a single 
matinée at the old Gaiety Theatre 
under the title Quicksands. In 1882 a 
translation of A Doll’s House by Frances 
Lord was published; Bernard Shaw in 
one of his autobiographical asides has 
somewhere recorded that he took the 
part of Krogstad in a reading of this by 
his Socialist friends, with Eleanor Marx 
playing Nora; and there seems to have 
been a more public performance of the 
play at the School of Dramatic Art on 
March 25th, 1885. But an adaptation 
called Breaking a Butterfly by Henry 
Arthur Jones and Henry Herman had 
already been played at the Prince’s 
(Prince of Wales) ‘Theatre in March, 
1884, the adaptors providing the play 
with a happy ending. It was not until 
1889 that London audiences were really 
made acquainted with Ibsen, when 
Janet Achurch and her husband Char- 
les Charrington gave twenty-four per- 
formances of A Doll’s House, in Archer’s 
translation, at the Novelty (now Kings- 
way) Theatre. A revival of The Pillars 
of Sociely at the Opéra Comique took 
place in the same year. 

In 1890 George Moore, who had 
seen performances given by André 
Antoine’s ‘“Théatre Libre’? in Paris, 
wrote enthusiastically both of the 
organisation and of Antoine’s produc- 
tion of Les Revenants, and urged the 
necessity for an English Théatre Libre; 
and when in 1891, encouraged by him 
and a few others, J. T. Grein launched 
the Independent Theatre with a 


presentation of Ghosts, the fat was in 
the fire. Conventional dramatic critics, 
foaming with rage, rushed from theatre 
to newspaper office to write frenzied 





condemnation of the play. A month later 
two courageous American actresses, 
Elizabeth Robins and Marion Lea, 
produced Ibsen’s latest play, Hedda 
Gabler, with some success in spite of 
unfriendly notices for the work itself; 
and Florence Farr had already given 
some performances of Rosmersholm 
earlier in the year, which had come in 
for their share of vituperation. Archer 
had great fun in compiling a little 
anthology of abuse, which he published 
in a newspaper under the title “Ghosts 
and Gibberings.” Ibsen became a cult 
among connoisseurs of the drama, but, 
with a few honourable exceptions, the 
critics remained recalcitrant. Even so 
fastidious a playgoer as Henry James 
succumbed to Ibsen’s ‘“‘charmless 
fascination,” and his essay “‘On the 
Occasion of Hedda Gabler” (1891), with 
his notes on some of the later plays, 
remain unsurpassed as the most evenly 
balanced study of the social dramas. 
Although the public could not be 
relied on to fill the theatre for more 
than some half-dozen performances at 
a time, other productions followed: The 
Wild Duck by the Independent Theatre, 
An Enemy of the People by Beerbohm ‘Tree 
at the Haymarket, and, as_ they 
appeared and were translated, Eliza- 


beth Robins arranged performances of 
The Master Builder in 1893 and of 


Little Eyolf in 1896. When the Indepen- 
dent Theatre came to an end, she and 
William Archer, with the 
H. W. Massingham and Alfred Sutro, 
formed a small organisation called the 
New Century Theatre which presented 
John Gabriel Borkman in 1897, while it 
was left to the Stage Society, founded 
in 1899, to give Ibsen’s last play, When 
We Dead Awaken, as well as the earlier 
Lady Inger of Ostraat and The League 0, 
Youth, and revivals of The Pillars vy 
Society and The Lady from the Sea. 

With nearly all of these productions 
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HENRIK IBSEN receiving Mr. William Arc 
by Max Beerbohm (King Penguin Books). 


the name of William Archer is inevit- 
ably associated. In 1890 he began the 
issue of what became a_five-volume 
edition of all the more important 
dramas, and from then onwards he was 
Ibsen’s official translator. On the face 
of it, this seemed an ideal arrangement. 
Archer was a man of great integrity; 
he had known Norway from his early 
days and was a good Norwegian 
scholar; he knew Ibsen personally and 
had won his confidence; he was widely 
read in dramatic literature, and, as a 
professional critic for many years, he 
w2s accustomed to hearing dialogue 
spoken on the stage. His sense of fitness 
made him refuse to receive any royalties 
from the performance of his transla- 
tions; this left him a free hand to fight 
Ibsen’s battles without incurring any 
accusation of self-interest. Unhappily 
there is another side to the picture. 
With everything, as one might think, 
in their favour, there is something about 
his translations which prevents them 
ach‘eving that vividness so essential to 
dramatic speech. The language never 
ccmes quite alive. One wonders, some- 
times, if the abuse so freely bestowed 
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on the earlier productions—‘‘dull,” 
“depressing,” “‘morbid”’ and so forth 
may not have been partly due to the 
deadening effect of the translations. It 
was, perhaps, Archer’s very integrity 
which betrayed him. He was anxious 
to provide an actable text, but he was 
also anxious to keep as near to Ibsen’s 
original as was humanly possible; and 
the two desires proved incompatible. 
When in 1901 Archer brought out a 
new revised edition of the plays, his 
publishers issued a leaflet containing 
excerpts from his General Introduc- 
tion, in which Archer faced this possi- 
bility and said he felt he had made his 
earlier versions too colloquial and so 
not near enough to Ibsen’s text; with 
characteristic generosity he declared 
himself responsible for any shortcomings 
in his versions, while giving credit for 
all excellencies to those whose work he 
had revised, or to the plays themselves. 
He did not lack defenders. Bernard 
Shaw, whose loyalty to any friend he 
really cared for was almost fanatical, 
would not hear a word against the 
translations, and _ suggested that 
Archer’s work should have State 
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recognition; Granville Barker, was 
another staunch admirer, though both 
men, as practising playwrights, must 
have been aware of the dialogue’s 
shortcomings. But Sir Max Beerbohm, 
in an essay of “Advice to those about 
to translate Plays,’ made no secret of 
his opinion. The whole essay is so 
illuminating that one might quote 
passage after passage from it; a few, 
however, must suffice. Asking whence, 
in every English production of Ibsen’s 
work, came that “sense of oppression— 
a toiling up-hill sense, hard to explain,” 
he found that it came from the quality 
of the words spoken. ““These words had 
many a good quality, but not that of 
being speakable. Mr. Archer is an 
admirable writer. He is always lucid. 
He is never otiose. His grammar is 
above suspicion. But his style is rather 
inflexible. Besides, there is a great 
difference between what looks well in 
type and what sounds well on a pair of 
lips, and the width of this difference 
Mr. Archer has yet to realize.” The 
essay goes on to give examples, damag- 
ing examples. And after quoting a 
sentence which he describes as a night- 
mare ‘‘Max”’ says “Possibly it was a 
nightmare in Norwegian. In that case 
Mr. Archer should have tried to 
improve it. No author is infallible. 
There is no reason why the maker of 
a translation for the stage should not 
correct occasional lapses. A dangerous 
theory? But I am anxious to cure 
translators of their exaggerated venera- 
tion for original authors. Only so can 
the original authors get a chance.” 
The translations, either made or 
sponsored by Archer, remained the 
only ones available, and were used by 
Gordon Craig—possibly with some 
adaptation—in his famous production 
of The Vikings (The Warriors at Helgeland) 
for Ellen Terry, by Granville Barker in 
his productions of The Wild Duck and 
Hedda Gabler at the Court Theatre, and 
by Herbert Trench when he staged The 
Pretenders at the Haymarket Theatre in 
1913. One member of the audience at 
this production remembers well how, in 
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spite of the fine decor and an excelleit 
cast, the monotony of the dialogie 
induced a perpetual somnolence, froia 
which he awoke from time to time wit. 
a guilty start—all the more guilty 
because he was sitting next to the 
translator himself. 

But by degrees new translations 
appeared. Versions of most of the earlier 
plays were made by R. Farquharson 
Sharp and published in the Everyman 
Library. They certainly came more 
trippingly off the tongue than Archer’s 
and began to find their way into the 


theatre. An excellent production of 


Sharp’s version of The Wild Duck at the 
Everyman Theatre in 1926 moved on 
to the St. James’s. Ibsen, at long last, 
was taking his place as a classic rather 
than as an exotic. During and since the 
Second World War his plays have been 
more and more in evidence. In 1944 
Mr. Norman Ginsbury’s brisk and 
spirited version of Peer Gynt was played 
by the Old Vic company and found to 
be excellent entertainment, although 
the fact that it had been written as a 
dramatic poem was more or less—and, 
one gathers, intentionally—concealed. 

Some two years ago Miss Eva Le 
Gallienne gave us a new and admirable 
translation of Hedda Gabler, with a 
preface which showed a deep under- 
standing of the play, especially from the 
director’s standpoint. Now, in a com- 
panion volume, Miss Le Gallienne has 
given us an equally fine rendering of The 
Master Builder (Faber & Faber, 18s.), 
a more difficult play but one which she 
has often directed and in which she has 
appeared many times. Only once, in 
this version, has her literary tact failed 
her; she allows Solness to use the 
vulgarism “‘Let’s get it over with’’—to 
which the English reader instinctively 
asks ‘“‘with what?’’. She has, however, 
evidently studied the original text with 
sympathetic understanding, and frankly 
admits that, in the last long scene 
between Hilda and Solness “‘no transla- 
tion can hope to capture even remotely 
the poetry of the original.” It is to be 
hoped she will continue her good work: 
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Rosmersholm and the three last plays will 
offer a wide scope for her keenly 
perceptive analysis. 

Two recent London productions, in 
versions provided by Mr. Max Faber, 
have had great and well deserved 
success. If The Wild Duck owed this 
partly to the fact that several of the 
players were widely known for their 
work in the cinema, nothing but the 
sheer brilliance of the acting and the 
flowing ease of the translation made 


Hedda Gabler perhaps the most memor- 
able of any Ibsen production in our 
time. And when, after the play’s long 
run in London, Miss Peggy Ashcroft 
and her companions stood on the stage 
to receive the enthusiastic applause of 
the citizens of Oslo, surely the ghost of 
William Archer—if rationalists can 
have ghosts—was near them to add his ~ 
silent approbation of what was, at least 
indirectly, the triumph of his long 
labours in the Ibsen cause. 


DONNING THE PURPLE 


By PETER 


HE fate, fortunes, position, pros- 

fects and desirability of actor- 

managers in the theatre have been 
a topic for discussion “‘since Roscius 
was an actor in Rome” and Polonius at 
his university—and seldom more per- 
tinently than now, when the actuary is 
in ascendance over the artist, and there 
are no signs of the Tennents ever being 
evicted. Is the distinction unfair? I 
think not: Mr. Beaumont has_ un- 
deniably shrewd judgment and taste, 
and there is no reason why he should 
be expected to act as well as plan. 
Many consider that to be the best 
arrangement, the artist concentrating 
on his art, the manager on manage- 
ment. The syecial relevance of the 
actor-manager to this question is that 
his status epitomises both pros and cons 
to the argument, for in him we see what 
may happen when artist and manager 
merge into a single being. 

Two books this year have thrown 
light on the actor-manager’s fosition 
to-day and a hundred years ago; they 
are Mr. Macready (Harrap, 18s.), by 


J. G. Trewin, and First Interval (Qd- 


hams, 16s.), the autobiography of 
Donald Wolfit. Not, one hastens to add, 
that there is a similarity of character 
and temperament between these two 
notable actors. Macready was born of 
an old theatrical family; Wolfit’s 
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nativity was innocent of grease aint. 
Macready never wanted to be an actor; 
Wolfit has never wanted to be anything 
else. Macready retired from the stage 
and lived twenty-two years more; it is 
unlikely that Wolfit will follow the same 
pattern. But both are known as actor- 
managers of considerable stature, both 
devoted to the cause of Shakespeare, 
and both eminently responsible men. 

And I am bound to note that in a 
comparison between the two—so far as 
their work and influence in the theatre 
is concerned, rather than their individ- 
ual histrionic talent—the balance is 
distinctly to the credit of Mr. Wolfit, 
and permits us to feel that in a hundred 
years certain matters have improved. 
Macready became an actor because his 
father’s debts left him little alternative, 
and the atmosphere of the profession in 
his day was appallingly selfish, low- 
minded and unconducive to any really 
artistic enterprise. Macready is often 
chided for disliking the profession he 
adorned; in fact it has always seemed 
to me amazing that a high-minded man 
of some sensitivity should have put up 
at all with the quarrels, the insults, the 
public brawls and coterie intrigues, to 
say nothing of the savage professional 
rivalries of his day. The theatre then 
was fit only for barnstormers, and for 
genius such as Kean’s, 








Mr. Wolfit, by contrast, turned 
actor-manager because he ‘“‘was seized 
by the overwhelming desire to under- 


take at least one tour of the plays of 


Shakespeare under my own manage- 
ment,” and because he felt “there were 
larger audiences (for Shakespeare) than 
could be contained at Stratford, the 
Old Vic, and Regent’s Park.”’ His aim 
was to start “‘a crusade to persuade the 


theatregoing public that the works of 


our national dramatist were not pap 
for schoolchildren, research material 
for scholars, and highbrow entertain- 
ment for the esoteric few, but the 
greatest entertainment and recreation 
in our own or any other language.” 
Not all actor-managers have been as 
high-minded as that. 

One is not suggesting that Mr. 
Wolfit first introduced Shakespeare to 
the English (though it is to his eternal 
credit that he has performed the intro- 
duction with more zeal in more places 
than any actor with the possible excep- 
tion of Benson), nor that his career has 
been free from professional difficulties 
and turbulent moments. But his book 
shows an absolute devotion to his 


chosen dramatist and to the dignity of 


the player’s profession which is admir- 
able and moving. It is not particularly 
well written, being composed rather in 
the manner of Mr. Wolfit’s curtain 
speeches. No matter: his spirits shine 
through him. “I hear you’re going to 
don the purple,” said Randle Ayrton, 
“which is what we used to call going 
into management in the good old 
days!’ Mr. Wolfit has worn the purple 
nobly. 

Mr. Trewin’s book is intensely read- 
able and useful (it is the first full-length 
biography for sixty years), as evidence 
of the actor-manager’s virtues. I do 
not think Macready comes out of it 
particularly well. ‘Thine is it that our 
drama did not die,”’ thundered Tenny- 
son in his famous tribute at the actor’s 
retirement. But what drama did he 


cause to live? Shakespeare certainly, 
but what new plays? Granted that 
dramaturgy was in its doldrums during 





his heyday, there is still rather a give- 
away in the appended list of Macready s 
non-Shakespearean parts. His most 
notable ‘“‘moderns” were Bulwer and 
Sheridan Knowles: they did not lonz 
outlive their saviour. Even _ those 
attempts to raise the player’s standing 
seem to me more the work of the 
tormented lay-brother than the inspira- 
tion of a genuine artist. As producer, 
designer, aider-and-abetter of new 
talent, Macready counted for little. He 
was content to concentrate upon the 
integrity of his own performance. 
Though Mr. Wolfit is less culpable 
in this respect, having profited by 
technical inventions and ideas unknown 
to Macready, yet he is open to some 
similar reproaches. It has long been 
charged against him that he seldom 
surrounds himself with a company 
worthy of his own talent, and although 


he indignantly rebuts this, the proof of 


the pudding is surely in our (the 
audience’s) eating? And that being the 
case, who can wonder if he sometimes 
falls into the old actor-manager’s trick 
of making the part, his part, seem 
greater than the whole? 

Yet by and large modern actor- 
managers have played a most honour- 
able part in theatrical enterprise. Early 
this summer a certain national news- 
paper carried an attack on Sir Laurence 
Olivier which might have made a lesser 
man throw up his hands in despair. 
Especially he was reproached for 
managerial failures and lack of enter- 
prise. Yet it was Sir Laurence who, 
before he gave up management, 
brought to this country The Consul and 


Jean Anouilh; who allowed us to see 


Barrault and the divine Feuillére on 
the stage; who commissioned and pro- 
duced new plays by Fry and Cannan! 
He may have lost money, but this is 
not a record of failure 
enterprise. 

Moreover, before writing the actor- 
manager off as a moribund institution, 
consider whether the present cartel 
system entirely supplies his deficiencies. 
Does the manager see the part any 
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more ‘“‘whole” than the actor-manager? 
May he not rather be more obsessed 
with solely box-office and commercial 
considerations in casting? And surely 
ail immense advantage of the actor- 
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reader, lie not in our stars. Genius is 
the imponderable factor in the arts, and 
at the moment we have at least two 
actors with a touch of that precious 
commodity, and several more with the 
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(from the Mander and Mitchenson Collection) 


manager system is that one man con- 
trols one theatre and its policy, thus 
preventing anything like an overall 
monopoly. 

All of which is not to suggest that 
the present state of the theatre can be 
resolved by trying to set up numerous 
actor-managements. But the faults, dear 


highest talent. Playwrights apart, what 
we happen to need now is a manager 
of genius, for we have had none since 
Cochran died. | know that Cochran 
lost money on many of his ventures, but 
if he declined to look at art solely from 
the standpoint of a box-office pay-clerk, 
who is a mere critic to gainsay him? 
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THE ACTOR'S TASK 





IN INTERPRETING SHAKESPEARE 


By RONALD ° WATKINS 


This article, printed here for the first time in England, 
originally appeared in the ‘*Shakespeare-Jarhrbuch”’ 


HE design and equipment of the 

Elizabethan playhouse and the 

Elizabethan staging of plays have 
been discussed with increasing fre- 
quency and ever more widespread 
interest in late years, and the findings 
of the scholars have received some 
measure of recognition in the private or 
amateur theatres of to-day. But the 
changes in current professional 1 roduc- 
tions of Shakespeare, in England and 
elsewhere, represent only a superficial 
concession to the development of public 
opinion and taste: there is still no sign 


of the radical revolution in methods of 


producing and acting which is to be 


expected trom a study and adoption of 


the practice of the Elizabethan theatre. 
Meanwhile there is a danger lest the 
necessarily inconclusive controversies 
over details of architecture and play- 
house custom should obscure the im- 
portant issue of the fundamental 
difference in method between the 
Elizabethan theatre and our own, and 
the ensuing implication that to 
appreciate Shakespeare’s plays to the 
full we must do our best to revive the 
conditions in which they were first 
presented. 

This fundamental difference can be 
simply stated. ‘The Elizabethan play- 
house depended upon the creative 
power of the spoken word. Our theatre 
of to-day does not—or if it does, only 
incidentally. Since the coming of the 
cinema, the difference of emphasis is 
still more strongly marked. The theatre 
of the Greeks, with its traditional 
austerity of setting on the hill-side, bred 
poetic drama of universal theme and 
cosmic expression. The Elizabethan 


playhouse likewise bred poetic drama, 
but its greater intimacy, due to its 
confinement within a ‘Wooden O”, 
could house the particular as well as 
the universal, the domestic no less than 
the cosmic. What was common to both 
Greex and Elizabethan, and what is 
lacking in the theatre of to-day, was a 
permanent, familiar setting for the 
speech and action of the players. 


‘Lhough we cannot now be certain of 


their form, to the Londoner of 1600 the 
features of the Platform and Tiring- 
House at the Globe were so familiar 
that they could be ignored at the will 
of the dramatist, or used by him for the 
setting of some episode in his drama. 
It was the spoken word that controlled 
what Shakespeare’s audience saw: the 
words contained and created the 
drama. And this is why to many of his 
devotees Shakespeare seems complete 
and satisfying within the pages of a 
book. 

But it should not be so—any more 
than that the symphonies of Beethoven 
should seem complete on the printed 
score. In the conditions of the Eliza- 
bethan playhouse, the poetic drama can 
come to its fullest life. There the 
virtuoso player, with his trained voice 
and expert gesture and miming, 
presents to us the rich 
Shakespeare’s score. Of Wagner’s in- 
terpreters we expect an assured tech- 
nique based on strenuous practice and 
rehearsal, we expect nuance and phras- 
ing, we look for musical understanding, 
for collaboration in duet and ensemble, 
for agreement with the conductor: we 
hope for the most eloquent and faithful 
interpretation of the music. These are 
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the first demands of the operatic critic: 
the rest is secondary—costume, make- 
up, decor, even characterisation, in the 
habitually limited sense of character- 
acting. But unfortunately no such 
demands are made of Shakespeare’s 
interpreters. No particular interest is 
shown in the phrasing of a new actor 
as he tackles Hamlet. The calculation 
of tempo, as Macbeth and his Lady 
speak their scene after Duncan’s 
murder; the rhetorical coloratura of 
Romeo’s first act; the tone-colour of 
Lear’s voice in his last scene, with its 
initial clamour of wailing and the 
subsequent sustained stillness shot with 
flickering echoes of the old turbulence— 
these considerations do not urgently 
occupy our critics. Instead we hear of 
some novelty of characterisation, a 
mannerism, a subtlety of make-up, 
some ingenious trick of stage machinery, 
of the latest (often anachronistic) decor, 
the stylised settings and the period 
costumes, the well-drilled dances and 
extraneous business. A leading London 
critic wrote not long ago of The Tempest 
at the Old Vic that it was produced 
“with an exciting visual imagination, 
a keen sense of comedy, and here and 
there a glimpse of poetry. If this seems 
a back-handed tribute,” he continued, 
“IT add that this Tempest is, on the 
whole, the most satisfying I have seen’’. 
The same point of view seems to 
underlie the policy of most manage- 
ments that undertake to produce 
Shakespeare. You choose as your pro- 
ducer a master of grouping, of handling 
crowds, of lighting-effects, of inventive 
business, a choreographer perhaps, or 
someone who can impose a new style 
upon a well-worn text. You then look 
round for a stage-designer who will 
create startlingly imaginative pictures 
as variations upon the familiar theme, 
a dress-designer who will likewise 
delight the eye with a distractingly 
original wardrobe. Last, you will com- 
mission a composer to provide music 
such as will suggest a_ general 
atmosphere, and will furnish one more 
distraction from the main issue—the 
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interpretation of Shakespeare’s poetical 
score. But when it comes to this main 
issue, the speech seems too often to have 
been left to the discretion of the actors— 
who too often show by their perfunctory 
utterance that they do not deserve the 
trust. This is often true of the principals 
no less than the supporting players. ‘The 
failure of so many star performances of 
Shakespeare is a vocal one, and the 
inference is that the principal roles are 
miscast. It is in line with the modern 
tendency—stemming from the cinema 
—of insisting on photogenic quality 
above all else. But after all we do not 
choose our operatic stars for their looks; 
we prize the quality and use of their 
voices first. 

In truth the visual imagination has 
little to do with the interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s poetic drama, unless by 
the phrase we understand the exercise 
of the mind’s eye. The task of the 
Shakespearian actor is to animate, to 
bring to life, to communicate to his 
audience the substance of the words of 
Shakespeare’s text. These contain with- 
in themselves the drama, and so rich is 
this substance that it is seldom to be 
confined within the four walls of a 
room, or the three walls of the picture 
stage. Hamlet ranging in soliloquy over 
the ills of this present life, or Macbeth 
shuddering over the darkened hemi- 
sphere, evokes half a dozen pictures in 
as many lines. To communicate 
Shakespeare’s effect the actor must 
make these seen by the audience—not 
indeed with the natural vision but with 
the mind’s eye. This is much easier to 
achieve in the Elizabethan playhouse, 
where the actor stands on the great 
platform in close and intimate contact 
with his audience. The distinction 
becomes sharply clear when we con- 
sider the problem which inevitably 
puzzles the would-be film-makers of 
Shakespeare. “To be or not to be...” 
We are shown Hamlet’s sea of troubles 
from the top of a tower and must be 
content with that. If we were to aim 
at photographing the whole series of 
images contained in this one soliloquy 








the camera could not work fast enough, 
or the sound track would be so much 
slowed up that the tragedy would never 
reach its end. In Julius Caesar the 
director, most conscientiously sticking 
to the text, is bothered to know what to 
do while Cassius is persuading Brutus 
to join the conspiracy. It is a long 
dialogue, charged with poetic drama, 
but the cameraman is kicking his heels. 
“Once upon a raw and gusty day,” 
says Cassius, “the troubled ‘Tiber 
chafing with her shores...” and we 
are shown some interesting architec- 
tural vistas of a reconstructed Rome. 
We should surely be watching (with the 
mind’s eye) a scene of Cassius and 
Caesar buffeting the roaring torrent of 
the river with lusty sinews, and hearing 
Caesar cry “help me, Cassius, or 1 
sink.” Instead, we sense the boredom o1 
the cameraman, who fidgets like an in- 
attentive schoolboy when the speeches 
are too protracted. ‘The real moving 
picture of the race in the swollen Tiber 
would take too long, and would add 
greatly to the expense of the film. But in 
fact the boredom of the cameraman is a 
symbol of the whole dilemma: and the 
conclusion is that you cannot photo- 
graph poetic drama, whose appeal is 
not mainly through the eye, but for the 
most part through the mind’s eye, as 
prompted by the words, the movements 
and the gestures of the actors. 

The Film Critic of The Times judged 
that the film of Julius Caesar “‘succeeded 
for the awkward and _ paradoxical 
reason that it was faithful not only to 
Shakespeare the poet, but also to 
Shakespeare the playwright, and sub- 
dued the resources of the cinematic 
medium to the task of faithfully repro- 
ducing the dramatic pattern of his 
plot.”” The film does indeed succeed 
much better than any previous film ou: 
Shakespeare, because it shows a much 
greater respect for the text: there are 
comparatively few cuts, no tricks of 
altering the order of scenes or inserting 
speeches from other plays, only here and 
there an unhappy distorting omission— 
such as Portia’s little panic with Lucius, 
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the lynching of the poet Cinna (climax 
of the crowd’s role), the jigging poet- 
aster, the comparison of the setting sun 
to the dying Cassius’ blood. But though: 
so much of the text is included, this is 
not to say that justice is done to it o1 
that it is given pride of emphasis in the 
unravelling of the story. Faithfully repro- 
ducing the dramatic pattern of his plot... . 
What is this plot? Wherein does 
Shakespeare’s dramatic pattern lie? 
Not simply, I think, in the plot as we 
normally understand the word—the 
succession of episodes that mark the 
development of a story. It is rather 
in the substance of the text, its con- 
stantly shifting subject-matter—narra- 
tive, description, metaphor, characteri- 
sation, philosophical speculation, emo- 
tional interaction, wit, rhetoric, word- 
play, irony. And these touch the mind 
and heart of his audience through their 
ears for the most part, far more 
certainly than through the eye. And so 
rich is the substance of the text, so 
swiftly moving the kaleidoscope before 
the mind’s eye, that the camera must 
inevitably be left halting. Now in the 
Elizabethan playhouse, where the prob- 


lem of satisfying the eye is only of 


secondary importance, is indeed im- 
portant only in so far as it can reinforce 
and illustrate and suggest the mood or 
atmosphere or setting of the spoken 
dialogue, the task of bringing home the 
drama to the audience lies almost 
wholly with the actor—and particularly 
with his voice, his gesture and _ his 
suggestive movement. There is much 
more scope for the actor in the 
Elizabethan medium than in to-day’s 
conditions, and much more is needed 
of him. 

What sort of accomplishment should 
we in fact expect from the interpreter 
of one of Shakespeare’s great roles? He 
must have something of the singer in 
his art, something of the dancer, his 
miming must rival Ruth Draper, and 
beyond this, if he is to be of the greatest, 
he must have the poetical under- 
standing to convey each 
Shakespeare’s kaleidoscopic imagery to 
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the alert consciousness of his audience. 
How one longs to hear and see a great 
rendering of Macbeth; to read in next 
morning’s paper the descriptive record 
of a twentieth-century Elia. ‘““The 
moment when Macbeth catches sight 
of the air-drawn dagger is most happily 
calculated by Mr. Burbage. ‘I he servant 
is dismissed with the laconic message 
to Lady Macbeth, and the player 
advances to the very front of the great 
Platform. Turning to assure himself that 
the boy has gone, he is confronted with 
his hallucination, which first puzzles, 
then excites him. His tone is confident. 
It is with a show of eagerness that he 
pounces to clutch the dagger. The 
direction of his hand fixes the dagger’s 
position for the sequel: his eager move- 
ment takes him past this point, and he 
wheels round in bewilderment, so that 
we suddenly see his face, tranfigured 
with dismay. . . . But the miming of 
this hallucination is within the compass 
of many actors of the part, past and 
present. It is inthe visionary expansion 
of the sequel that Mr. Burbage shows 
his genius: 

Now o’er the one half world 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtain’d sleep; witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate’s offerings ; and wither’d murder, 

Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy 

pace, 
With Targuin’s ravishing strides, towards his 
design 

Moves like a ghost. 
The eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, com- 
prehends the hemisphere, the voice, 


darkening after the bright shrillness of 


panic, drops a tone on the word 
‘dead’. We are made to see unmistake- 
ably the curtained sleep of Duncan at 
this moment shut up in measureless 
content, and we feel the sinister echo 
of Banquo’s wicked dreams—the cursed 
thoughts that nature gives way to in 
repose. The kaleidoscope turns, and 
presents us with the baleful ritual of the 
weird sisters. Then unforgettably the 
actor impersonates withered murder, 
hears the wolf’s alarum—the howl on 
Mr. Burbage’s lips is a howl indeed to 


curdle the blood—and moves with 
stealthy pace towards the staircase in 
the Study. We are even given a glimpse 
of that other nocturnal prowler, on his 
way to the chamber of Lucrece.”’ Thus 
far Elia—about a performance that still 
waits to be given. But these are the 
pictures we want to see in that moment 
of suspended animation while the 
murderer is waiting for the invitation 
of the bell, his wife’s pre-arranged 
signal, and the actor who with his voice 
and gesture can make us listen and see 
and feel them is the man who should 
lead a new revival in the interpretation 
of Shakespeare. 

Even the crux of Aing Lear is, I am 
convinced, soluble by such methods. 
Time and again the storm-scenes of the 
third act prove to be the rock on which 
a production founders. They are more- 
over the core of Lamb’s contention that 
the play cannot be acted. But it seems 
unreasonable to suppose that on this 
one occasion Shakespeare’s assured 
technical mastery deserted him, and 
that he wrote at the heart of perhaps 
his greatest play a sequence that was 
unplayable. Set the act in Shakespeare’s 
playhouse, with the bare day-lit plat- 
form jutting into the midst of the 
audience, with the familiar background 
and features of the tiring-house—so 
familiar that they can be ignored or 
used for hovel and barn and tree—and 
train the five actors as you would train 
operatic singers and ballet-dancers to 
interpret the drama of Shakespeare’s 
poetic text; and you will have the most 
wonderful experience of sustained 
tragedy that the theatre can offer. 
The sturdy Kent, the frail Fool, Edgar 
with his macabre mumming and the 
poignant undertones of sincerity, the 
distraught and doddering Gloucester, 
and the monumental Lear—this quintet 
matched in a well calculated variety 
of voices, will not let us stray for 
an instant from the intensity of 
Shakespeare’s vision: we shall see the 
storm and hear the emotional over- 
tones of the storm embodied in the five 
who are out in it, not to mention the 
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Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm 
of whom the old King has taken too 
little care in the selfish days of his 
pomp. But what is the substance of this 
great third act? What will the ideal 
interpretation be concerned with? Not 
surely the task of faithfully reproducing 
the dramatic pattern of the plot. 
Nothing happens in this act that would 
fill a page of a detective story of to-day. 
Nothing happens; but the mind and 
heart of the audience will range over the 
whole gamut of thought and feeling. But 
we must be made to see with the mind’s 
eye the drenching of the steeples, the 
weather-cocks drowned, the thunder 
striking flat the thick rotundity of the 
world; and we must feel no less vividly 
the comfort of ‘this straw’? when Lear’s 
necessity makes vile things precious. 
We must know the helpless panic of the 


man caught between two dangers: 


Thou’dst shun a bear; 

But if thy flight lay toward the roaring sea, 

Thou’dst meet the bear i’ the mouth. 
The bear must be there, and the sea 
on the other side. Ruth Draper could 
do this, or Charlie Chaplin, who evokes 
the image of a pansy by spreading his 
hands beneath his chin and by the 
smiling expression of his face. 

Given such a method of approach, 
and a group of actors who studied to 
interpret the detail of the poetical score 
by voice and gesture and expression and 
mime, we should have, in active per- 
formance, the ultimate thrill of which 
Dryden speaks, though he is perhaps 
already thinking of Shakespeare on the 
printed page: “‘When he describes any 
thing, you more than see it, you feel it 
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too. 


MODERN ART AND THE ACTOR 


By WARREN LAMB 


Memorial 


HE Shakespeare 


Theatre Company’s production of 


hing Lear, with decor and costumes 
designed by Isamu Noguchi, has set 
people wondering whether the theatre 
must face up more daringly to the 
challenge of modern art. It cannot help 
but do so to a certain extent and 
Robert Colquhoun’s design for the 
1954 production of Lear at Stratford is 


only one illustration of the use of 


modern terms in a way that can be 
generally accepted. Noguchi’s design 
does not appear to be so generally 
accepted. Is that his fault? 

The producer (George Devine) and 
leading actor (John Gielgud) associate 
themselves with Noguchi in a_pro- 
gramme note stressing the simplicity for 
which they have aimed and there is 
no doubt that they were united in a 
common understanding of their pur- 
pose. Noguchi’s execution of the designs 
has clearly achieved that purpose and 


he is criticised not for having failed, but 
for not giving production and acting 
a chance. This might not be entirely 
his fault. If producer and actors had 


been able to carry out their part of 


the venture more successfully—if they 
had had their fingers as much on the 
modern pulse as the designer—this 
presentation of Aing Lear might have 
been the most significant of the century. 

It is interesting to know that Noguchi 
has designed for the American modern 
dancer Martha Graham. There is much 
in her dancing which may not appeal 
to “balletomanes’” although she _ is 
greatly respected in New York by all 
the schools of dancing, and whether or 
not her influence increases or decreases 
there is no doubt that she is, in her 
individual way, a representative of the 
great surge of activity which followed 
Isadora Duncan’s freeing of the dance 
from the conventions which were 
restricting its development. 
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Theatre. Photograph: Patrician Pictures. 


Isadora Duncan’s revolutionary im- 
pact on the dance can be likened to 
that of Garrick’s on the drama. When 
Garrick played Richard III in 1743 his 
contemporaries remarked, “If that 
young man is right then we are all 
wrong.”’ Followers of the classical ballet 
might well have made a similar remark 
of Isadora Duncan in 1905 but the 
different position of the dance, in that 
it has no timeless masterpieces which 
must be re-produced to keep up with 
the age, but rather works of a standard 
which the aim is to preserve, meant 
that classical ballet could gain more 
than lose by having modern ballet 


JOHN GIELGUD with Anthony Nichols and Clair 
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distinct from it. This separation was at 
its widest in the days of the Diaghileff 
company but the two streams have 
since come closer together. The drama 
is in a different position. Once Aing Lear 
is produced penetratingly true to the 
age then all earlier productions become 
museum pieces. 

There is a remarkable similarity 
between the nature of the revolutions 
effected by Garrick and Duncan. There 
is evidence to show that Betterton in 
the previous century and the eighteenth 
century actors who performed, for 
example, the plays of Congreve and 
Vanbrugh, used postures and gestures 





very similar to those which are the basis 
of classical ballet. Garrick liberated the 
drama from the same movements from 
which Duncan, more than 150 years 
later, liberated the dance. In this 
respect the dance was that much behind 
but, having enjoyed a more recent 
liberation, it is possible that the work 
of Martha Graham and her con- 
temporaries in the dance may be more 
true to the modern age than is the 
production of drama, despite all the 
experiments in theatre forms of the 
last twenty years. 

Isamu Noguchi’s designs show that 
the drama cannot afford (if it wants to 
use designs such as his) to neglect the 
shape and rhythm of contemporary 
posture and gesture. There are probably 
writers more sensitive to these needs 
than there are actors. The production 
of this new Aing Lear fails because the 
acting does not match the “simple” 
purpose stated in the programme note. 
Gielgud cannot help but be compelling, 
but his performance is an agitated one 
which makes Lear more than ever a 
complicated figure. Most of the other 
players act well, according to the high 
standards their leader promotes, but the 
performances do not fit the costumes, 
whilst the costumes and designs do fit 
the conception. 

The time is ripe for a new Garrick 
and it is disappointing that Sir John 
Gielgud, who could well fill this role, 
has not succeeded with this Lear. As to 
the acting standards generally, the fault 
may lie partly in those Schools of Acting 
which are slow in keeping up to date. 
Many still teach the students ballet and 
are therefore pre-Garrick! It is surely 
possible to teach a more up-to-date un- 
derstanding of the shapes and rhythms 
of contemporary postures and gestures. 

Modern art is a purely relative term 
and the conception of what is modern 
art, modern ballet or modern drama 
varies from day to day. The value of 
the conception becomes apparent when 
we see an undeniably good modern 
decor related to acting which is dis- 
appointingly inappropriate. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir. Theatre in Australia 

May I, as an Englishman at present living 
in Australia, be allowed a word? 

While in Melbourne recently, I saw two 
productions of the Old Vic Company headec 
by Robert Helpmann and Katharine Hepburn 
which Miss Tildesley mentions: The Taming o/ 
the Shrew and Measure for Measure. I must con- 
fess that they appalled me. I felt ashamed that 
my own country was sending out such work 
publicised as the peak of Shakespearean 
production. 

Their sole purpose seemed to be to display 
the cleverness and “originality”? of producer 
and set-designer. Shakespeare almost dis- 
appeared under a clutter of tricks and business. 
One of the leading players had not learnt the 
fundamentals of verse-speaking. Another had 
an incredibly narrow vocal range—which is 
like inviting a town-hall singer to appear at 
Covent Garden. Words were often grossly mis- 
stressed as if actor and producer had not 
understood even the bare meaning of the lines. 
There were some redeeming performances, but 
on the whole the plays could not be regarded 
as achievements to be labelled FOR 
EXPORT. 

If the organisers imagine that ‘‘anything will 
do for Australia” they are greatly mistaken. 
The standard of amateur drama here is 
extremely high-—I should say higher than in 
towns of equivalent size in England. On my 
third evening in Melbourne I saw an admir- 
able production of Saroyan’s Time of Your Life 
by a semi-professional company at the Union 
Theatre in the University. This, to me, was 
a genuine production. The director first of all 
made sure that he had caught the spirit of the 
play and the dramatist’s intention; then he 
threw all his resources into interpreting them. 
It is a pity that so many Shakespearean pro- 
ducers these days decline to do the same. 


: CiivE SANSOM 
31 Gordon Avenue, 


Lenah Valley, 
Hobart, ‘Tasmania. 
Sir. Kean’s Wig 

I should like to point out a mis-statement 
in John Allen’s review of Kean by Jean-Paul 
Sartre on page 43 Autumn issue of DRAMA 
where he refers to Kean appearing as Shylock 
in a red wig. Red was, of course, the traditional 
colour from the time of Burbage onwards; 
witness his epitaph: 

“The red-haired Jew 

That sought the bankrupt merchant’s pound 

of flesh.” 

Kean’s innovation was to play in a black 
wig, which he did on January 26th, 1814, at 
Drury Lane. 

84 Eversley Road, 
Sketty, Swansea. 


GILBERT BENNETT 
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REHOUSING THE QUESTORS 


By JOHN ALLEN 


HERE is a gay and enterprising spirit 

abroad in Ealing where the Questors have 

started work on their new theatre. They 
set about the project in the most intelligent 
possible manner, inviting a group of people 
which included Tyrone Guthrie, Bernard 
Miles, George Devine, Martin Browne and 
Michel St. Denis, answer a_ series 
questionnaires that ranged from the nature of 
theatrical illusion to the ideal size of auditor- 
iums. The experts erupted, I am told, fitfully, 
but when the mood was on them with con- 


to 


siderable abandon. There was a good deal of 


the 


fore-, 


discussion, of course, about relative 
advantages of proscenium-, apron-, 
arena-, and open-stages, largely prompted by 
the fact that the Questors have shown a deep 
interest in audience-actor relationship since 
their production of A Doll’s House in 1945. The 
outcome was a proposal by the Questors to 
their ingenious architects, W. S. Hattrell and 
Partners, to design a theatre that should com- 
bine the lot! This brilliant feat is simply cet 
out in an admirably produced 
graced with a charming cover designed by 
Osbert Lancaster. (Obtainable from the 
Questors Theatre, Mattock Ealing, 
London, W.5.) 

The first point to be appreciated is the 
skilful adaptation of existing premises, notably 
a large house and a small theatre—totally 
inadequate for any true theatrical quest 
standing in half an acre of land and all set 
about with splendid trees. The house is to be 
adapted to include foyer, cloakrooms, bar, 
offices, club room and manager’s flat. Thus 
the audience will pass through the existing 
but reconstructed house and into the new 
theatre, the outside shape of which is round. 
Behind and beside the theatre there are to be 
dressing rooms and a green room surmounted 
by a wardrobe; a rehearsal room large enough 
to take a full stage set; lavatories and an 
assembly room, each building divided from its 
neighbour by a fire-break. 

And now for the theatre. First of all it can 
be used as an orthodox proscenium theatre 
with a stage 77 feet by 25 feet with a normal 
proscenium opening of 24 feet and a seating 
capacity of 340. There is one circle and above 
it a lighting gallery which runs right round 
the stage and auditorium and also across the 
proscenium-bridge. 


brochure, 


Lane, 
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The auditorium is roughly the classic horse- 
shoe in shape. 

By removing a few stall seats a small fore- 
stage is available. By removing still more stalls 
the fore-stage can be extended until eventually 
it becomes an open-stage extending 22 feet 
from the proscenium line and with the 
audience on three sides. The seating is actually 
increased to 354 as with improved sight lines 
additional seats can be installed on each side 
of the proscenium. The floor of the extended 
stage, built in sections, can be almost infinitely 
varied in height and arrangement. 

The proscenium arch, or picture frame, 
which is 20 feet high, is constructed of 3-ft. 
screens running in a track, so that it may be 
varied in width, or entirely removed against 
the side walls. There is then provision for three 
rows of seats extending from the auditorium 
and running right round the back of the stage- 
space and against the cyclorama (which can 
be extended to form a semi-circle for space- 
stage or a background for an arena-stage). 

The scheme is devised be realised in 
instalments as the money is raised. For 
instance, the assembly room and lavatories 
will be built first because they can be of 
immediate value the present theatre, 
improving its facilities and, in the case of the 
assembly room, earning its own revenue. ‘The 
existing theatre abuts on to the site of the new 
theatre only in one corner. ‘Thus productions 
can continue in one theatre while the new 
one rises alongside it. The architect reckons 
that no more than a few months should be 
necessary finally to transfer from one theatre 
to the other. 


to 


to 


The money is being raised from the normal 
takings of the theatre, special events and 
attractions, and donations, with — special 
emphasis on the seven-year covenant. As much 
of the work as possible is to be done by the 
theatre’s own members. Since Marius Goring 
cut the first turf in June, some enthusiastic 
digging has taken place. At the moment the 
Questors honour a good bricklayer as much 
as a potential Hamlet. 

Anyone visiting the Questors to inspect the 
model and plans cannot fail to be impressed 
by the thoughtful manner in which the whole 
project has been evolved, and is now being 
realised. For some years Mattock Lane, Ealing, 
should be a centre of theatrical pilgrimage. 
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TWO THEATRE ASSEMBLIES 





THE FRENCH THEATRE TO-DAY 


By HENRI LELARGE 


An address delivered at the British Drama League’s Theatre Week, London, September, 1955. 


is much more difficult for me than I first 

thought. When I speak in France I give 
only my own personal opinion, but in England 
my opinion gains an official aspect with much 
more responsibility. I may speak too bluntly 
just when I should like to use all the varying 
shades of expression. Neither is it easy to com- 
pare the French and English theatre. I don’t 
mean that any question of national pride will 
come between us: we can be proud fogether that 
our two nations are the only ones in the 
occidental world to have had a continuous 
flow of good playwrights for more than four 
hundred years. 

We in France can certainly be proud of our 
dramatists. F. Bruckner said in an interview 
recently: ““No country in the world can match 
Giraudoux, <Anouilh and Camus. Here” 
(meaning Berlin) “‘we rate them much higher 
than Sartre.” Yet I think that just now there 
is an uneasiness in our leading playwrights and 
perhaps we are at the beginning of a change 
between the generations. Look at the names 
of our best known ones. Claudel is dead. He 
was very old and it was a long time since he 
had written anything new, anything creative, 
for the theatre, even though some of his works 
were first put on the stage in his last years. 
He left behind him many papers but, to my 
knowledge, no posthumous play. Giraudoux 
is dead. His theatre is still living, and the 
revival of Siegfried and Intermezzo, and the 
success of Tiger at the Gates, are a proof of the 
strength of his work. His last, posthumous, 
piece was played last year by Jean-Louis 
Barrault and Madeleine Renaud. 

Now let us consider the living authors. 
Montherlant had an overwhelming triumph 
this year. The biggest success of his theatrical 
career was undoubtedly Port Royal. Monther- 
lant said emphatically, and a little tooloudly 
for my taste, that Port Royal was his last work 
for the stage, and his Thédtre Complet was pub- 
lished this year. I hope that he will come back 
again presently. He is our best stylist and his 
French is marvellous, though perhaps a little 
too rhetorical for English taste. It is a pleasure 
to hear the music of his sentences and it is 
quite easy to memorise them. 

But the most puzzling of our dramatists are 
Anouilh and Salacrou. Salacrou puts his 
duties as a playwright very high, and writes 


Ts speak about the modern French theatre 


only when he has something to say. This is 
easy because he does not have to earn his 
living. He is deeply concerned with the 
religious problem—he was born Catholic but 
has lost faith. He does not believe in human 
perfection, and he is tormented by doubts as 
to whether a divine perfection exists. You don’t 
fully understand Salacrou if you don’t see the 
metaphysical aspect of his work. A critic said 
that he is always longing for a paradise lost. 
But Salacrou has said what he had to say 
about this quest. He is haunted by what he 
calls “the mortality of the drama.” After the 
success of Une Femme Libre he wrote: ‘‘Think 
of the fifteen new plays that have been acted 
every year in Paris for three centuries. 
Dramatic literature is an immense deserted 
cemetery. Make an anthology of French poetry 
and from generation to generation, from age 
to age, poets speak to us still. From Rutebeuf 
to Reverdy, the poets stand in an unbroken 
line; but with their tragedies, dramatists are 
solitary giants in the empty centuries.” 

Anouilh is still working and soon a new 
work, Ornifle, will be played by Brasseur in 
Paris. But let us be frank. I admire Jean 
Anouilh; he is certainly the dramatist with the 
best sense of the stage. His first plays were 
often badly constructed and badly written, but 
they had a grip over the audience. There 
seemed to be a necessity inside him to write 
them. Now Anouilh is master of his trade; the 
newer plays are built and written by a 
virtuoso, but they lack this virtue of necessity. 
Perhaps he had nothing more to say and so 
uses his virtuosity to treat the same theme 
again and again—innocence and despair with 
no belief in religion, no faith in politics, no 
trust in human nature. What can Anouilh do? 
aint excess over excess, and excess of excess? 
The farce goes on, wilder and wilder, but with 
no fundamental change. 

So we are at a standstill. We are still very 
rich, and I have not mentioned Georges 
Neveux, Maurice Clavel, Thierry Maulnier, 
Marcel Aymé and Puget. Any nation would 
be proud of so many playwrights. And yet.... 
A philosopher and playwright, Gabriel Mar- 
cel, wrote in October, 1953, under the title 
‘‘We are short of authors”’: 

. . It would be interesting to ask our- 
selves the reason why some of our best play- 
wrights give the impression that they are 





out of breath. The word ‘‘weariness” 
my pen and this weariness is due to what 
I shall call over-expression, a phenomenon 
that we can compare to the over-exposure 
of a photograph. Anouilh, Salacrou and 


is on 


perhaps also Sartre (though his case is 

rather different) have carried too far the 

impression of a kind of haunting and a sort 
of breaking has occurred, like the breaking 
of an aneurism. It seems evident in Dieu le 

Savait and in Valse des Toreadors. And they 

don’t know in which direction they can set 

out again. 

Salacrou has often tried to explain this 
uneasiness in the French theatre of to-day. He 
has said that there is a divorce between public 
and writers; that a writer can begin to write 
in the expectation of being understood by the 
public, but that he cannot go on writing if he 
is too plainly aware that he will not be. 

There are ideological reasons for this state 
of affairs. France is very divided—this is a 
sequel to the war, and the theatre’s public 
reflects this division. There are also com- 
mercial reasons. The cost of producing a new 
play is thirty times more than it was before 
the last war, but the price of a seat is only 
fifteen times more. Thus the director needs the 
kind of success which would fill a big theatre, 
or he must produce plays with only four or 
five actors and one set in a little theatre. In 
the last century the theatre had a public which 
could afford to pay a good price for seats. 
Nowadays everyone is half ruined by two wars 
and inflation, and this has happened at a time 
when, with artificial means of reproduction, 
the arts can reach many more people than ever 
before. If the playwright wants to spread his 
mnessage or, more simply, to have a valuable 
partner in the public, he must try to reach the 
“popular” class. But this class has not been in 
our theatres for many years. To reach them 
you must have very low prices, and this means 
very big modern theatre buildings. And even 
then you have to find the right repertory 
plays with enough inspiration, enough general 
value, to reach an extensive public. Our play- 
wrights lack this general inspiration, and the 
directors go back to the classical repertory of 
all nations- the Spanish golden century, our 
seventeenth and eighteenth century writers, 
mostly Moliére and Corneille, and the German 
classics and romantics. ‘They put aside the 
modern repertory because it treats either of 
petty subjects, or without style of big subjects. 
French writers are still under the naturalistic 
influence of the last century and cannot find 
the style necessary to bring together a big 
audience and to operate the great mystery of 
the alchemy of the theatre. For though every 
spectator comes to the theatre as an individual 
being, he must be drawn by the effect of the 
play into a collective being, the audience. 

There is the same problem, with a little 
difference, in the provincial towns in France. 
Theatrical life in the country has been quite 


dead because of over-centralisation in Paris, 
But there are excellent troupes touring the 
provincial towns and bringing to them the big 
successes of the thédtre du boulevard, and even in 
some cases good plays with literary qualitic 
In addition you will now find, under the 
supervision and with the support of the 
government, the centres dramatiques, repertory 
theatres which do excellent work. They have 
their own troupe of young actors, their own 
animateur, and they stay in one part of the 
country, visiting the smaller towns and big 
villages. Jean Dasté, son-in-law of Copeau 
works at St. Etienne, Michel St. Denis in 
Strasbourg, Hubert Gignoux in Rennes, anc 
Sarazin in Toulouse. But there, as before, the 
repertory is not modern: most of it consists 0 
classical plays that will interest the popular 
public. And this is not all. You will find it 
France an increasing tendency to get out ol 
the stuffy little theatres and play in the open 
air where there is a chance of bringing 
together many more people, and without that 
separation between boxes, stalls and balcony. 
Everybody is together in the pit and all are 
more united, elbow against elbow, under the 
same big sky. The Festival of Avignon, the 
first and greatest, with Jean Vilar; the Festival 
of Strasbourg with Jean Vilar and Michel St. 
Denis: the Festival of Nimes with Jean Renoir 
and Hermantier; the nights of Bourgogne; the 
Festivals of Angers, of Arras, of Sarlat; these 
are occasions for many animateurs, for many 
young actors to distinguish themselves. I think 
that this outbreak of festivals is something 
important in our theatre. 

But here again, there is no outlet for the 
modern writers; no market; again our 
animateurs produce the classics 
#schylus, Calderon, Shakespeare, Kleist and 
Schiller, Corneille, Moliére, Beaumarchais. 
So I still say we are uneasy because we have 
not got the proper theatre buildings for our 
time, and our writers are still writing for the 
public of the old theatre and not for the public 
tired of stuffy theatres and stuffy plays. 

All this may seem pessimistic, but I am not 
absolutely so because the world of the theatre 
is still intellectually very much alive in France. 
Many of the little theatres in Paris act as the 
laboratory of the modern French theatre. 
Young writers are produced either in very, 
very small theatres, ‘hédtres de poche (la Huchette, 
Humour, etc.) or even in cabarets. I don’t 
speak of the strip-tease or burlesque cabarets 
for foreigners, only too well known outside 
France, but of the cabarets de chansonniers. The 
chansonniers are a little out of mood; they can 
no longer sing their criticisms of politics 


because we are not in a mood to laugh at our 
divisions and at our politics after too many 
wars. Some of these little theatres and cabarets 
offer chances to shows by young writers. The 
influence of La Rose Rouge, La Tomate, l’ Ecluse, 
les Noctambules, of the theatre of the Quartier 
Latin, must be noted. Many young producers 
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go there—Grenier, Hussenot, G. Vitaly, 
Michel de Ré—and it was in such little 
theatres that we saw the first works of writers 
like Pichette, Vauthier, Jonesco, Beckett, 
Tardieu, Adamow and others. 

But the reign of the small theatre, though 
good for a short time, has inconveniences. It 
is the theatre 
revolt—revolt against everything, against the 
ordinary form of theatre, the ordinary form ot 
language. It is the theatre of the abnormal; 
indeed, it calls itself the “‘anti-theatre’’. Now 
the problem for a playwright is to make an 
individual being melt into a collective being 
the public or audience. What else, then, but 
“anti-theatre’’ can we call that which works 
on opposite lines? ‘These plays try to convince 
you that all communication between human 
beings is impossible, that you are alone on this 
earth enclosed in your own loneliness. Strind- 
berg began it, but he limited his study to the 
institution of marriage. Jonesco, Adamow and 
Beckett go much further. Theirs is the theatre 
of despair at the emptiness of our lives. Surely 
it is a paradox to bring people together to 
show them that they are alone, and yet I think 


of the minority, the theatre of 


that maybe this is one form of the theatre of 
the future. With television every spectator will 
be alone; Paul Gilson has already spoken of 
the rendezvous des solitaires. 

How shall I sum up my remarks about the 
French theatre to-day? From the outside it 
seems very much alive, rich in great plays and 
good writers, but nevertheless it is an uneasy 
world. The writers are out of step with their 
public for ideological and commercial reasons ; 
the public itself is changing dramatically. We 
need mass theatre in mass civilisation. We have 
not got the proper buildings for this, so we 
seek our way into the open air. We have not 
zot the authors for this mass theatre, but we 
believe we shall find them later on, for it 
is not at the time of political revolution that 
you find a revolution in playwriting. The great 
French Revolution did not bring forth good 
playwriting. That came later. It will come in 
France because the theatre is leading an 
intensely intellectual life in the small theatre- 
laboratories. As our young playwrights finish 
their schooling in them we shall find the men 
of the modern French theatre. We await them 
with hope and patience. 


THEATRICAL HERITAGE 


By WILLIAM KENDALL 


HE International Conference on ‘Theatre 
History last July deserves the attention 


of all who are interested in the future of 


the theatre. Twenty-one countries, including 
Soviet Russia and Japan, sent about sixty 
delegates and observers, and the discussions 
lasted a week. It may be thought strange that 
this vigorous interest in the past of the theatre 
should come at a time when its future seems 
so uncertain. But the contradiction is super- 
ficial: in all the arts our cultural heritage is 
being opened out by the scholar for all to see, 
and it is a heartening sign of the times that the 
theatre is included. It is also heartening that 
the relationship between research and the con- 
temporary theatre was one of the Conference’s 
major themes. 

In the opinion of some this relationship is 
indirect, a climate of opinion rather than 
specific aids created by research; but it was 
nevertheless recognised that the growth of the 
historical sense within the theatre which has 
proceeded gradually during the last 150 years 
had gained considerable momentum in recent 
times. The scholar is now expected to give 
authentic information about the text, the 
building, the acting conventions and the social 
background of the drama of earlier times, not 
merely for the sake of the curious, but also to 
enable us to recapture the values of former 
times and gain from them inspiration for our 
present work. Distinction is rightly drawn 
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between these two separate, albeit inter- 
related, ends. 
Revivals of earlier plays, as historical 


reconstructions based on scholarship and yet 
adjusted to the modern spirit, are to-day a 
prominent feature of the theatre. Attic drama 
is now being presented with much distinction 
in modern Greece. Roman plays are being 
revived in Italy and medieval drama_ in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and most western 
European countries; the mystery plays in York 
and elsewhere are notable examples in this 
country. And scholarship is making a growing 
contribution to the many revivals of the more 
popular classics in each country. The role of 
research in this aspect of the theatre is more ob- 
vious, but none the less valuable on that account. 

In addition, there is the increasing tendency 
on the part of theatre practitioners of all kinds, 
in the course of their contemporary work, to 
be constantly consulting the historical accounts 
and archives—-if only to find out what to avoid 
in the future. One striking illustration is to be 
found in recent experiments in theatre design. 
In Germany, as part of the revolt against the 
baroque theatre, a number of modern theatres 
have been built in an antique form. In England 
we have seen the influence of the Elizabethan 
stage on the sets at Stratford and on the design 
of the proscenium at the Old Vic. America has 
gone to the extent of building a life-size replica 
of the Globe theatre. 








In France, as is to be expected in a country 
with a strong historical sense, theatre research 
has had a considerable influence on theatre 
practice, as is manifest in the use of theatres 
themselves for lectures and exhibitions. The 
exhibition is usually a popular shop-window 
for theatre history, but some have themselves 
made history. This was the case with the first 
large international theatre exhibition organised 
in Vienna in 1892 by the theatre scholar, Karl 
Glassy, which powerfully affected scholars and 
practitioners alike, And in the same city the 
University of Vienna, in collaboration with 
the Austrian National Library, is currently 
organising a similar exhibition on an even 
more ambitious scale. 

Exhibitions are, however, only the outward 
and intermittent sign of the work being con- 
tinuously carried out all over the world by our 
libraries and museums, and the Conference 
devoted a full session to a review of these 
sources and_ collections. Compared with 
research in other fields, theatre research is a 
newcomer and its materials are scattered 
widely. There is therefore a tremendous task 
ahead in locating and assembling them. Since 
the field is world-wide, there is an acute need 
for an international agency both to keep 
research workers in touch with the theatrical 
experiences of other countries and to co- 
ordinate their work. An equally urgent task is 
to limit the ravages being caused by ignorance 
and neglect to the records of the contemporary 
theatre. In this country, for example, only 
recently has a move been made by public 
authorities towards preserving theatres of 
historical importance. We have, moreover, the 
dubious distinction of possessing no national 
museum of the stature of the Musée de ’ Opéra, 
despite such valuable collections as those 
housed in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
And yet modern techniques are continually 
opening out new possibilities. The film makes 
it no longer inevitable that the voices of the 
past should be forever silent, and at the 
Conference there was a plea for the use of this 
medium to record actual play performances. 
The method was illustrated by films sent 
from Russia showing the Central Soviet 
Army Theatre (whose distinguished director 
attended the Conference) in a play by Lope 
de Vega. 

Perhaps the most unequivocal expression of 
the importance of theatre research is to be 
found in the university departments devoted 
to this study. Here, with the honourable excep- 
tion of the University of Bristol, the study of 
the theatre has not yet been accorded the 
dignity of university discipline. Represented at 
the Conference, however, were the Theatre 
Institute of the University of Vienna, the 
Universities of Helsinki and of Mainz, and the 
Department of Graduate Studies in the History 
of the Theatre at Yale University. In America 
the relation between the universities and the 
practical theatre is particularly close, for the 
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concentration of the professional theatre on 
Broadway leaves the greater part of tie 
organisation of drama elsewhere in the hands 
of the universities. How the resulting position 
compares with that over here was described ivy 
an American delegate: Elia Kazan receivid 
his training from Professor Baker at Yale, 
whereas Sir Laurence Olivier got his froim 
Elsie Fogerty. 

Laggard as we may be in some respects, 
Britain can boast a Society for Theatre 
Research which is already several years old 
and whose publications have won international 
recognition. It was because this Society felt 
that the time was ripe for furthering inter 
national contacts that the Conference cam: 
into being, and its success confirmed thei 
views. At the end of its deliberations th: 
Conference set up, with acclaim, the Inter 
national Federation for Theatre Research. 

Provisionally, the new international organi- 
sation consists of a policy committee of one 
representative from each of the countries 
taking part in the Conference, and it is hoped 
that others with important and distinct theatre 
traditions, such as India, China, and the 
South American countries, will attend a 
World Conference in 1957. Within a year, an 
Executive Committee elected at the Con- 
ference will report to the policy committee on 
the constitution and establishment of the 
Federation. Responsibility therefore lies im- 
mediately with this Executive Committee and 
it is gratifying that England is providing the 
chairman, an acknowledgement of its initiative 
in calling the Conference. The staff of the 
Enciclopedia dello Spettacolo in Rome has been 
generously placed at the disposal of the new 
body to serve as a secretariat. Other countries 
on the Executive Committee are France, a 
representative of the German-speaking peoples, 
Sweden (representing the small nations 
generally), Czechoslovakia (also representing 
Poland), Russia and America. 

The role of the International Federation has 
yet to be precisely defined, but the collection 
and exchange alone of materials and informa- 
tion in accessible forms provides immediate 
tasks. The section of the International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations recently set up to 
deal with the theatrical arts was the only body 
concerned in this field (apart from the wider- 
flung work of UNESCO), and this section has 
representation on the Executive Committec. 
Illustrative of the importance of the work 
which the Federation will have before it is the 
project raised by America at the Conference: 
that the essential archives in each country 
should be microfilmed as part of an inter- 
national scheme to make them available 
wherever they may be needed. 

Whatever the future of such projects, 
however, the major step of instituting an Inter- 
national Federation has been taken and it is 
for this primarily that the first International 
Conference in 1955 will be remembered. 
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THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


Theatre of Japan 


The Kabuki Theatre of Japan, by A. C. 
Scott. Allen & Unwin. 30s. 

This is the second book on the Japanese 
Stage to appear in English during the last six 
months; and, like Mr. Faubion 
volume (reviewed in the Summer issue of 
DRAMA), it is addressed not only to the 
specialist but also to the general reader. From 
both points of view, Mr. A. C. Scott’s work has 
one obvious disadvantage. The Japanese are 
excellent photographers, and many admirable 
photographs of theatrical and _per- 
sonages are already in existence. Yet Mr. 
Scott uses very few photographs, and his text 
is for the most part illustrated with sketches 
by his own hand, which, although neat and 
at times expressive, give little impression of 
those superb pictorial effects, those noble poses 
and splendid groupings, so characteristic of 
the Kabuki Theatre. His prose-style, on the 
other hand, is very much more eloquent. 
Mr. Scott is an Englishman who, having 
served with the British Council in China, 
became enamoured of the Oriental stage and 
has since spent some years in Japan, studying 
the drama of the Kabuki-za under the 
auspices of the International Theatre Institute. 
Particularly valuable is his first chapter, 
entitled “A Background to Appreciation,” in 
which he describes the origins of Kabuki and 
gives an account of the social conditions that 
produced its finest flowering. For it flourished 
during the ‘Tokugawa period when the 
Samurai, or feudal warrior, deprived of his 
occupation by long years of peace, was 
threatened with submergence by the rise of 
the chonin, the class of merchants, artisans and 
craftsmen, who, cut off from the traditional 
culture of the feudal aristocracy, were busy 
creating an independent culture, which incor- 
porated, nevertheless, some of the ideals of 
the aristocratic world. ‘Thus, Kabuki, although 
designed to amuse the commoner, took many 
of its themes from the chivalric past. But its 
inspiration was essentially popular; and the 


Bowers’ 


scenes 


Kabuki dramatist was advised to write as if 


he were drawing a picture, not writing in the 
learned Chinese script, so that his story might 
be understood by the least sophisticated type 
of audience. 

Mr. Scott, however, does not confine his 
attention to the Kabuki stage, with its gifted 
actors of flesh and blood. He devotes a delight- 
ful chapter to the Ningyo Shibai, or Doll 
Theatre, which seems to have come into being 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
and still prospers as the Bunraku-za in the 
modern commercial city of Osaka. Here he 
has been privileged to meet and talk with a 
famous doll-handler, named Yoshida Bungoro, 


now eighty-seven years old, who specialises in 
feminine parts. To Bungoro, as to all the 
people of this theatre, the puppets he manages 
are living creatures; and his ‘‘favourite doll 
never leaves his side; sleeping or waking she 
is always with him.’’ No one who has visited 
the Bunraku-za will find this attitude at all 
far-fetched. The Japanese puppet in expert 
hands, drinking tea, drawing its sword, open- 
ing its fan or playing chess, has an air of 
concentrated dramatic vitality that would put 
to shame the performance of many well- 
known living English actors. 
PETER QUENNELL 


A Search for the Elemental 


In Search of Theater, by 
Dobson. 35s. 

Professor Bentley’s book is a quest, and the 
picaresque richness of his progress through the 
post-war dramas of America and a host of 
European countries fortifies and deepens his 
self-debate on the fundamental dramatic 
antithesis which he terms Bedrock versus 
Superstructure. Eric Bentley is perhaps our 
only great modern critic: he penetrates to the 
heart of drama and discusses what is true and 
false in modern work for and on the stage. 
Always a man of the theatre, he never commits 
the trahison des profs, never allows literary 
quality to be the ruling test of dramatic worth. 
His odyssey carries faint overtones of the 
Divina Commedia: the waste land of Broadway 
is undoubtedly Hell; one suspects that O’ Neill 
and Shakespeare-done-wrong are his Purga- 
tory. To O’Neill he is scrupulously fair and 
devastatingly just, and his ** Doing Shakespeare 
Wrong”’ is prescribable reading for our pro- 
ducers, who lie in their souls as they traduce 
the name of Granville-Barker. Brecht and 
Pirandello furnish Bentley’s Paradise, and the 
sections on these two writers, the most 
enduring European dramatists since Chekhov, 
are the finest things in the book. 

Eric Bentley’s work as an interpreter and 
translator of Brecht is well known; in this book 
he gives us, set in the panorama of modern 
European dramaturgy, to which even now the 
British Theatre turns only its cod-like com- 
mercial eye, an evocative analysis of Epic 
Theatre and of its practice by Brecht. When 
he comes to Pirandello he is almost always as 
right-headed as only Desmond MacCarthy 
and John Palmer have been in this country; 
I sometimes feel nevertheless that he expects 
to find Brechtian values and modes in the 
Pirandellian labyrinth. I think, too, that 
Professor Bentley accepts too readily the 
popular designation of Pirandello’s vision as 
humanistic; though it is true that the 
Existentialists stem from him, I incline to 


Eric Bentley. 
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find his work essentially religious, to see it as 
pilgrimage in search of God and of the 
knowledge of God’s . ill. 

This book by «.: journeying boy whose 
career gives unity to a study of Brecht, 
Pirandello, Chaplin, Barrault, O’ Neill, Strind- 
berg, Ibsen, Chekhov, Lorca, Yeats, Shaw 
and Shakespeare, and who can yet find time 
to ponder the art of De Filippo, of the Sicilian 


puppeteers and of Etienne Decroux and 
Martha Graham, is for all wise men and 
women who love the theatre. It is a book 


needed by all British critics and producers 
save only Mr. Tynan, Professor Bentley’s 
disciple—for it will smite their unrighteousness 
till it cease. FREDERICK May 


All in a Life Time 

Too Late to Lament, by Maurice Browne. 
Gollancz. 25s. Peggy Ashcroft, by Eric Keown. 
Rockliff. 12s. 6d. Charley’s Aunt’s Father, 
by Jevan Brandon-Thomas. Douglas Saunders with 
MacGibbon & Kee. 18s. 

Maurice Browne’s autobiography, published 
after death, is a strange testament: the record 
of a man of the theatre, talented and neurotic, 
who seems to have been resolved in this book 
to show himself in the fierce light that blackens 
every blot. A pity because he had given a lot 
to the theatre, could have given more, and 


had made devoted friends. (He also lost 
friends.) The blurb says that his story 
“breathes an astonishing radiance and con- 


tentment.”’ The phrase is disputable. Still, we 
do know that Browne, at his meridian, could 
be a prodigious worker for the stage he loved. 
The Chicago Little Theatre, which he ran 
with Ellen Van Volkenburg, offers in America 
his surest passport to the theatrical records. 


In Britain he is remembered as the sponsor of 


Journey's End; it is curious that in this careful 


and elaborate book the name of R. C. Sherriff 


is consistently misprinted. 

Browne had a very difficult’ childhood. 
When he was thirteen his brilliant father com- 
mitted suicide. Throughout his life he was a 
haunted man. Happily he was a poet; he had 
sound theatrical taste; and his first marriage 

to Ellen Van Volkenburg—brought the joy 
of the Chicago adventure. Later came tangled 
love affairs, the fabulous Journey's End (on his 
return to England), and 


a period as an 
impresario that brought its excitements —an 
International Season with Cochran, for 


example—though his influence on the stage 
of the ’thirties has been, I think, exaggerated. 
An erratic man, tragic, oddly likeable: 
epithets that serve also for his book—not a 
comfortable one but worth reading, in spite 
of later mistiness, for its consciously candid 
self-study and, now and then, for some 
portraits, stereoscopically sharp, of people in 
and out of the theatre. 

On page 323 occurs the name of the young 
Peggy Ashcroft, Desdemona in Mr. Browne’s 
Savoy Othello (with Paul Robeson and Sybil 
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Thorndike) during 1930. Eric Keown of Punch, 
one of our wisest and wittiest critics, has 
treated Miss Ashcroft’s life with the sympathy 
and civilised appreciation so exciting a record 
deserved. He has the urbanity and repose that 
some of his juniors who try too hard might 
well study. The book shows Miss Ashcroft’s 
range, her ability to play Hedda, Cleopatra, 
Beatrice, and Rattigan’s Hester, and always 
to reveal the heart of the argument, the heart 
of the woman, with a truth unforced and a 
technique extraordinary in its finesse. The 
book’s picture gallery (nearly seventy pictures, 
Mander and Mitchenson choices, of course) is 
the true complement to Mr. Keown’s prose. 
And who would have dreamed of meeting 
Miss Ashcroft and Miss Wynyard in gym 
tunics as Cassius and Brutus? 

Brandon ‘Thomas, born in 1848, died just 
before the first world war (Maurice Browne 
was in Chicago and Peggy Ashcroft was a girl 
of six). He was much more than the author 
of Charley's Aunt: he was a good actor, husband, 
father, and friend. Jevan Brandon-Thomas’s 
book, not just a filial tribute, is a light on the 
theatre of its time and on such a player as the 
difficult Penley. As for the Aunt, here is a 
telegram from a Berlin manager: “Of laughing 


there was multitude the theatre was full to 
overflowings.” Jj. C. Trewin 
The Legal Aspect 

Show Business and the Law, by FE. R. 


Hardy Ivamy. Stevens. 25s. 

From the legal point of view it can be well 
imagined that there is no more tricky business 
than “Show Business”. The emotionalism and 
the “happy-go-luckiness” which are the 
characteristics not only of the artist, but also 
of the manager, and without which “Show 
Business” would have little magic, do not tend 
to make for clarity of contracts. Even when the 
written contract exists there is so much in the 
custom of the profession that is unwritten, that 
it is no wonder that the keenest brains in the 
Law Courts sometimes lose their way in the 
labyrinths. In the last twenty years there has 
been a solid attempt by the newly-formed 
Trade Unions on the one side, and the 
Employers’ Associations on the other, to get 
down to common-sense written contracts em- 
bracing every possibility. Mr. Hardy Ivamy 
has performed a valuable service by collecting 
and collating all the available information and 
his book is, as he claims, a comprehensive 
work written in language which it is easy for 
the layman to understand. It covers the range 
of theatre, film, television, copyright, censor- 
ship, third party risks and many other matters. 
Here is information alike for young actors 
wanting to set up a repertory in a village hall 
and for the film magnate desiring to register 
his company as a British concern—and indeed 
pointing out in the latter case the ruses which 
the Law will not tolerate. 

One unfortunate error occurs in the para- 
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Plays to be published in French’s Acting Edition, and to be available 


subsequently for production by amateur societies. 


They are NOT 


available yet, but advice will be given on receipt of application when 


the release dates have been effected. 


Bell, Book and Candle 
John Van Druten 


Arthur Macrae 
Jack Popplewell 


Both Ends Meet 
Dead On Nine 
Diary of a Nobody 
Adapted by Basil Dean and 
Richard Black from the original 
by George and Weedon Grossmith 
Hippo Dancing 
Adapted by Robert Morley from 
the French by Andre Roussin 
The Jolly Fiddler Rex Frost 
The Lark 
Adapted by Christopher Fry from 
the French “L’ Alouette” by Jean 
Anouilh 
The Manor of Northstead 
William Douglas Home 
The Mousetrap 
Misery Me 


Agatha Christie 


Denis Cannan 


My Three Angels 
Adapted by Sam 
Spewack from 
Anges” 

The Remarkable Mr. 

Pennypacker Liam O° Brien 


and Bella 


“Cuisine des 


Sailor Beware 
Philip hing & Falkland Cary 
Philip hing 
Alan Melville 


Serious Charge 

Simon and Laura 

The Sleeping Prince 

Terence Rattigan 

Spider’s Web 

Time Remembered 
Adapted by Patricia Moyes from 
the French ‘‘Léocadia’ by Jean 
Anouilh 


Agatha Christie 


Uncertain Joy Charlotte Hastings 
Witness for the Prosecution 


Agatha Christie 
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graph on non-profit distributing bodies. It is 
stated that the Arts Council is made respons- 
ible for advising the Commissioners of Customs 
and Excise in the matter of Entertainments 
l'ax Exemption. This is, of course, not the 
case. There is no mention of the Arts Council 
in the 1946 Finance Act which sets out the 
conditions for exemption. There is nothing in 
the Charter of the Arts Council which suggests 
that they should advise the Commissioners. 
Though it is common knowledge that the 
Commissioners do occasionally ask the Arts 
Council for advice, both the asking and the 
giving are purely voluntary actions on the 
part of the two bodies concerned. 
CHARLES LANDSTONE 


Popular and Learned 

The Growth and Structure of Elizabethan 
Comedy, by M. C. Bradbrook. Chatto G Windus. 
18s. A History of English Drama 1660 
1900, Volume IV, by Allardyce Nicoll. C.U.P.55s. 

There were more comedies than tragedies 
on the Elizabethan stage but there are fewer 
books about them. To explain a joke is to kill 
it. The comic muse delights in whisking away 
the academic chair at the critical moment. 
It puns a protest to Duke Thesis, ‘“‘all for your 
D.Litt. we are not here.” In the margin of 
imagination it scribbles scandalous sketches of 
Miss Bradbrook sending her Girton girls into 
Rabelaisian roars over the juicier jests in 
Marston. 

The Growth and Structure of Elizabethan Comedy 
surveys a wide range of comic writers from 
Lyly to Fletcher, and illustrates the thesis that 
only Shakespeare could unite the popular and 
learned traditions of entertainment. What is 
wanted is a critical Shakespeare to unite the 
learned tradition of scholarship with the 
popular practice of play-going. Miss Brad- 
brook is lucid, knowledgeable and interesting; 
but somehow the laughter of a theatreful of 
folk does not echo through her pages. 

Allardyce Nicoll’s History of English Drama 
1660-1900 is a work comparable to E. K. 
Chambers’ history of the medieval and 
Elizabethan stage. The two volumes dealing 
with early nineteenth-century drama, first 
published twenty-five years ago, have now 
been revised and rolled into one. This period 
also reveals a disastrous cleavage between the 
popular and the learned, the vulgar vitality 
of crude melodrama and farce and the 
theatrical lifelessness of the plays the poets 
tried to write. Byron, Shelley, Keats, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Browning, Tennyson are the 
lost tribe of the English drama. Professor 
Nicoll has hardly a good word to say of any 
of them. From what I have seen of Byron, 
Keats and Browning on the stage, this seems 
too severe. Might not the B.B.C. do something 
to help us reassess this strangely stillborn 
drama? 

It was, as Professor Nicoll says, the melo- 
drama that inherited the vital force of 


Elizabethan days. And, as Miss Bradbrook 
says, aptly quoting T. S. Eliot: “It is not 
lack of character or lack of action and suspense, 
or imperfect realisation of character, or lack 
of anything that is called ‘theatre’ that makes 
early nineteenth-century drama so lifeless: it 
is primarily that their rhythm of speech is 
something that we cannot associate with any 
human being except a poetry reciter.” 

The integration of vision and _ vitality, 
culture and common touch, is in fact, a 
perennial problem for the playwright, as real 
for us as it was for the earlier Elizabethans 
and Victorians. Roy WALKER 


Ancient and Modern 

The Political Plays of Euripides, }) 
Gunther Zuntz. Manchester University Press. 18s. 
A Match for the Devil, by Norman Nicholson. 
Faber. 10s. 6d. Mary Stuart, by Joseph Chiari. 
O.U.P. 7s. 6d. A Comedy and Two 
Proverbs, by A. de Musset, trans. George 
Graveley. Cartmel. 6s. 

Dr. Zuntz’s Euripidean study (no text or 
translation) is addressed primarily to classical 
specialists; its value in the dramatic workshop, 
however, will be by no means small if it leads 
to the rediscovery and fresh understanding of 
two generally neglected works. The Suppliant 
Women and The Children of Heracles will surprise 
and excite those who approach them under 
Dr. Zuntz’s guidance, both by their general 
unlikeness to the classic type of tragedy and by 
their vital relevance to our own and to all 
time. They are styled “‘political plays” in the 
sense that they offer, instead of the more 
primitive themes of personal, though universal, 
fate, a view of man living in a political world, 
learning the obligations of morality rather than 
of religion, of peace rather than of war. 
‘‘Euripides’s conception of a rationally ordered 
fellowship of all men, based upon a universal 
law and sustained by the devotion of all its 
members, has ever since been the dream of the 
best minds; to our world it has become the 
question of life and death.” 

New translation and discerning production 
of these plays might well enlarge for us our 
view of the range of Greek, especially of 
Euripidean, drama. 

A distinguished critic was recently heard to 
charge a French dramatist with the im- 
propriety of ‘mixing up religion and sex.” 
No such preposterous objection inhibited Mr. 
Norman Nicholson in the shaping of A Match 
for the Devil. Some “consumers” of religious 
drama may find the literal interpretation of 
the first three chapters of Hosea a little off 
their beat; and all, I imagine, will have to do 
some hard thinking to get this curious tale into 
proper perspective. Propriety apart, the logic 
of the play is open to criticism, if it asks us to 
apply a moral judgment to an anthropological 
curiosity (the cult of religious prostitution) 
which surely lies outside our moral focus. 
However, Mr. Nicholson gives of his best in 
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the salty dialogue and the tang of the count -y- 
side of Jezreel, Cumberland, and nothing !)u 
good can come of an acquaintance with 
homely honest baker named Hosea. 

Mr. Joseph Chiari’s verse play on Mary of 
Scotland is based on the assumption that the 
outlines of her story are well known to the 
audience. This method enables him to shape 
his scenes with a classic economy, and thouzh 
it may leave some details of his interpretation 
obscure, it is amply justified by the power and 


Lis 


eloquence of the play as a whole, especially in | 


the final phases of the tragedy. The parts of 
Mary and Elizabeth are richly illuminated 
against a background of more shadowy male 
characters, but everywhere there is fine actable 
dialogue in a dignified but flexible verse. 

For small stages where the delicate art of 
miniature-painting can find effective expres- 
sion, the three short plays of De Musset in 
Mr. Graveley’s translation would provide 
excellent material; but they will be death- 


traps for the heavy-footed and the ham-fisted. ‘ 


E. F. Wat LING 


ee ° 

Television Scripts 

Writing for Television, by Sir Basil Bartlett. 
Allen & Unwin. %s. 6d. Writing for Tele- 
vision, by Arthur Swinson. A. & C. Black. 16s. 

Here are two books with the same title, each 
written by a member of the BBC’s Television 
staff, each aiming to instruct the professional 
writer in the craft of writing television pro- 
grammes. The contents of the books overlap 
to some extent, but for the most part they are 
complementary. 

Sir Basil Bartlett, the former Script Super- 
visor of the Television Drama department, is 
mainly concerned with the writing of plays. 
The BBC alone requires more than one hun- 
dred television plays each year, and recently 
it has done its best to encourage and to train 
authors to write original work for the medium. 
This hungry demand for drama has _ been 
greatly intensified by the coming of com- 
mercial television. The talented playwright is 
faced by a rapidly expanding market for his 
wares. 

Sir Basil deals, in very elementary terms, 
with the basic requirements of television, and 
assures the author of the welcome that awaits 
him at Television Centre. His book is scarcely 
detailed enough to be of much practical value. 
Its most valuable part consists of excerpts 
from successful television productions, and 
these include some pages from Nigel Kneale’s 
brilliant script for 1/984. 

Arthur Swinson’s book is a 
craftsmanlike job. It is longer (and more 
expensive), and the author takes immense 
pains to describe the exact technique of plan- 
ning, writing, and producing scripts. Mr. 
Swinson is a television writer of considerable 
experience and enthusiasm and he has a gift 
for imparting knowledge. Drama is not his 
main concern: he gives it only six pages, as 
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unt-y- | compared with the fifty-six pages that he 
ng hut | devotes to an analysis of the various types of 
ith is | documentary programmes. He writes with an 
| eager sense of mission. Television, Mr. Swinson 
ary of | believes, should entertain, inform, and instruct 
at the | its vast audience; it should make people think, a ry 
to the arouse discussion, and open a window upon 
shane all possible aspects of our contemporary world. 
houzh The methods by which it can best achieve St t 
tation these purposes are illustrated by examples uar®r 
‘rand from documentary scripts by the author and 
illy in | his colleagues. 
rts of This book should certainly be read and A VERSE PLAY 
nated | studied by any would-be television author. 5 
male Eric CROZIER ver 
table by Joseph Chiari 
Long Plays 
irt of | The Marvellous Story of Puss in Boots, 
‘pres- — by Nicholas Stuart Gray. O.U.P. 8s. Gd. (acting The baffling character and tragic fate 
et In edition 4s.). Ring Up the Curtain. Heinemann. of Mary Queen of Scots, her life 
ovide 16s. Containing Marching Song, by John Whiting ; and death, are one of the world’s 
eath- No Escape, by Rhys Davies; The Facts of Life, hn iesbeesiis nites 3 
sted. * hy Roger MacDougall, and It’s Never Too Late, wig = austible stories, and Mr. 
ING by Felicity Douglas. The Conspiracy at ‘‘The Chiari’s play composes from three 
Crayfish’’, by L. G. Baker. Deane. 5s. Ladies main episodes a coherent portrait of 
at Sea, by Stuart Ready. Deane. 5s. Happy the Stuart Queen. The verse runs 
rtlett. | Memories, by Gertrude Jennings. French. 4s. with ease and combines with an 
rele- The Offending Hand, by R. F. Delderfield. see inn esien te ania 
16s. Deane. 5s. Over the Garden Fence, by assured literary dignity the qualities 
each Elizabeth Addyman. English Theatre Guild. 5s. of natural speech essential for effec- 
‘ision Kind Cousin, by Janet Allen. Deane. 5s. The tive stage performance. 7s. 6d. net. 
ional Come Back, by Parnell Bradbury. Deane. 5s. 
pro- | Mr. Mason, by Jack Last. Deane. 5s. The 
‘rlap Farmer Wants a Wife, by Patricia O’Connor. 
y are Carter. 4s. 6d. The Golden Girls, by Dymphna Three plays for 
Cusack. Deane. 5s. The Food of Love, by 
iper- Christopher Bond. Deane. 5s. The Prince of CHRISTMAS 
it, is Peace, by V. D. Peareth. O.U.P. 2s. 6d. He 
lays. Came Unto His Own, by Vera G. Cumberlege. ‘ 
hun- — 0.U.P. 2s. 6d. He Came Unto His Own 
‘ntly There must be many among us of advancing : ’ 
rain years who recall the delight with which we A Morality Play for 
ium. listened, when very young, to the old fairy Christmas and Epiphany 
een tales and who regard as an affront the tawdry : 
‘om- travesty of these stories presented in the BY VERA G. CUMBERLEGE 
ht is modern pantomime. To such Mr. Gray’s plays 
- his come as a real and refreshing joy. The Marvel- ‘. 
lous Story of Puss in Boots is described as a play Come and Behold Him 
rms, for children, but like his other plays it has ; —— : Sa 
and undoubtedly a much wider appeal. Those who BY VERA G. CUMBERLEGE 
yaits saw the first performance in the West End 
cely last Christmas were indeed fortunate. En- sain , 
lue. chanting, bewitching, charming, were among The Prince of Peace 
rpts the encomiums used by the critics, and they A Nativity Play 
and did not exaggerate. There are six scenes, none , . 
le’s of them very difficult, and a cast of 7 male, BY V. D. PEARETH 
4 female, with supers ad. lib. 
lore Three of the plays in Messrs. Heinemann’s : : : le 
lore volume have secide been reviewed in “Plays each with paper covers, 
‘nse in Performance” in previous issues of DRAMA. 2s. 6d. net 
jan- The fourth, No Escape, is Rhys Davies’s first 
Mr. play and as such it holds great promise. First 
ble played at Eastbourne with Miss Flora Robson OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
gift in the lead, this is a well-knit drama set in a j Sei si 
his farmhouse in the Welsh mountains. Characters 
as are interesting and well-drawn and_ the 
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PA N Famous Plays at 2/6 


TERENCE RATTIGAN’S 
The Deep Blue Sea 


in one volume with The Browning Version, 
Harlequinade and Adventure Story. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY'S 
Loyalties 
with The Eldest Son and The Skin Game. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY’S 
Three Time Plays 


Dangerous Corner, Time and the Conways, 
and | Have Been Here Before. 


Three Restoration Comedies 


The Way of the World, The Country Wife, 
and The Beaux’ Stratagem, edited by 
Norman Marshall. 
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suspense is admirably sustained. (3 m., 4 
| set. 

Conspiracy at “The Crayfish” is a_ pleasant 
little comedy faintly in the Jacobs -Philpo:ts 
tradition. The plot is rather thin, dependiig 
as it does upon a series of misunderstandir 
regarding names -a well-worn device. Charic- 
terisation and dialogue are consistent. (6 1.., 
7 w., | set. 

Ladies at Sea is a typical play for wom-n 
with T.W.G. and Girl Guides en féte and ; 
mock treasure hunt to add to the fun. Shorn 
of its farcical element, there is material here 
for a good play of mystery and detection, but 
in the attempt to have everything, too much 
has been lost. Mr. Ready is a prolific play- 
wright who can do much better than this 
(10 w., 1 set.) 


In two acts set in 1900 and an crilogue in 
1950, Happy Memories, produced at the 
Northampton Repertory Theatre last) April, 
is a moving little play in which three sisters, 
surviving in the epilogue, are the principal 
characters. It calls for sensitive production and 
some experienced acting. (3 m., 6 w., I set. 

As one expects from Mr. Delderfield. 7: 
Offending Hand is a workmanlike play with an 
interesting plot and no dull spots. It has some- 
thing pertinent to say on the dangers inherent 
in the current methods of dealing with juvenil: 
criminals and on petticoat influence as a 
contributory factor to their misdeeds. (+ m., 
tw. 1 set. 

Over the Garden Fence, which was successfully 
performed by the Arthur Brough Players at 
Folkestone in 1954, is full of human interest. 
It deals with the lives of three families in 
adjoining houses in a satellite town. The 
juvenile delinquent again figures prominently; 
his downfall, accelerated by an adoring 
mother, is ultimately arrested by his father 
who administers an old-fashioned remedy in 
face of his wife’s threats. The play is well 
written and its drama is relieved with the 
right admixture of comedy. (5 m., 4 w., 3 
scenes-—1 set would suffice.) 

Kind Cousin, first produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Windsor, is a gripping drama of obses- 
sion, in two acts. The play is well written and 
all the characters are convincingly drawn, 
providing excellent scope for acting. (2 m., 
3 w., | set.) 

More farce than comedy, The Come Back 
contains a bright idea for a plot which includes 
several dabblers in the occult, to wit, a 
medium, a guide (named Minnie Hee-Haw) 
and a poltergeist-—all very bogus. There are 
some amusing passages and the dialogue is 
often witty, but sometimes laboured. Generally 
speaking, the whole rollicking affair is shape- 
less and needs tidying up. (2 m., 5 w., | set.) 

Mr. Mason, although cleverly devised, is a 
miserable sort of play which is more likely to 
appeal to the criminologist or student of the 
lower fauna than to the average playgoer. It is 
the picture of a tyrant, adulterer, embezzler 
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and blackmailer, a creature so unspeakably 
vile that one experiences satisfaction when he 
is marched off to pay the penalty for a murder 
which, although a murderer at heart, he did 
not in fact commit. The author undoubtedly 
has gifts which would have been seen to 
greater advantage if he had realised that in 
a play of this kind some relief is a necessity. 
+ m., 3 w., | set.) 

The Farmer Wants a Wife, an Irish comedy, 
was first produced by the Ulster Group Players 
in Belfast in March. It is a very pleasing little 
play with a delightful set of characters and 
well within the range of an amateur company 
with some experience. ‘The excellent dialogue 
is written in straight English although there 
are Irish songs and a richly drawn old house- 
keeper (usually tipsy) who should be typically 
Irish. (5 m., 6 w., I set.) 


The Golden Girls, a very finished piece of 


work, is by an Australian writer who has 
several plays to her credit. It was first produced 
by the Repertory Players at Kidderminster. 
This is not a play for those who require light 
entertainment, which the title might suggest, 
but for those who can face the more tragic 
aspects of life. The interesting and _ well- 
devised plot covers a period from 1898 to 
1948. The only criticism which might be made 
of the construction is that the short 
necessitate the lowering of the curtain ten 
times during the action. (5 m., 5 w., I set.) 

First performed at the Playhouse, New- 
castle, under its original title “The Sweetest 
Canticle,” The Food of Love is set in the living 
room of the music master at a public school. 
Its theme is the realisation ofan ideal after 
many years of discouragement and frustration. 
Although his experiences have set a term to 
the musician’s life, he lives long enough to 
see the fulfilment of his dream and the play 
ends on a note of triumph. This is an interesting 
and well-written play. If it is the author’s first, 
he is to be congratulated. (6 m., 3 w., | set.) 

The Prince of Peace was written in response 
to a request for ‘‘a play containing the whole 
Gospel story of the Nativity in words that 
young children can understand.” In this the 
author has succeeded admirably. Not only has 
it appealed to children but it has toured for 
two years to adult audiences. The script con- 
tains very full notes on staging, lighting, music 
and costumes. Large cast. Simple settings. 

Described as a Morality play for Christmas 
and Epiphany, He Came Unto His Own is much 
more than a Nativity play. It places the 
coming of Christ in its full biblical setting 
beginning with the creation and the fall and 
showing the resulting rejection of Christ and 
the persecution of His saints. This imaginative 
treatment is very impressive and there is some 
hard hitting for those who have ears to hear. 
It is amazing how much the authoress has 
contrived to put into so few pages. Large 
cast, simple settings, notes. 

A. H. WHARRIER 
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Two new 


PRACTICAL STAGE 
HANDBOOKS 


Just Published 


Drama Festivals 
and Adjudications 


By CHRISTOPHER EDE 


L. A. G. STRONG: . this is by 
far the best book about amateur drama 
festivals that I have ever read. It is 
practical, imaginative, clear, and full of 
the good sense that can only come from 
experience.” 


Drama in Schools 
By E. J. BURTON, M.A. 


JOHN ALLEN : “I hope most sincerely 
that all who read this book will im- 
provise upon it rather than learn it by 
rote. Here is a book that states a 
method, establishes a plan, gets the work 
under way. Now it’s up to you.” 


Also Available 


ACTING, STAGE MAKE-UP, STAGE 
COSTUME, STAGECRAFT, STAGE 
SPEECH, STAGE LIGHTING, STAGE 
MOVEMENT, PLAY PRODUCTION, 
APPRAISING A PLAY, MUSICAL 
PRODUCTIONS 
RUNNING AN AMATEUR SOCIETY 


5/- net each 


The Fourth 
Anthology 


POETRY, PROSE AND PLAY SCENES 
SIR LAURENCE OLIVIER: ‘‘An anthology 
that will serve, interestingly, both 
readers for aesthetic pleasure and stu- 
dents of Literature.” 14/— net 


ae HERBERT JENKINS oom 











BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE NEWS 


Theatre Week and Summer 
Schools —1955 


The Theatre in Contemporary Life, theme 
of the 1955 Theatre Week, was worked out in 
a series of good discussions. Alfred Drake and 
Rosamund Gilder gave complementary pic- 


tures of the American theatre from the 
technical and critical angles, and Henri 
Lelarge’s address on the French theatre 


(printed in this number) had an unmistakable 
authenticity. Norman Marshall’s balanced 
treatment of our own theatrical situation 
made more pertinent by his appointment as 
Erama Director for Associated-Rediffusion 
was reinforced by an hour of informal 
“question-time’’ with Margaret Leighton and 
Ursula Jeans. 


Ihe standard of West End plays available 
proved disappointing: early September is the 
low-water mark of the London theatrical year. 

Inly the Gielgud Aing Lear provided the kind 
of fare that ‘Theatre Week members expect, 
and even this aroused mixed emotions. 


Living together in a college gave the Week 
a particularly intimate atmosphere; numbers 
were smaller than usual but the atmosphere to 
which the Standing Conference came for their 
joint discussions with League members on the 
Amateur Theatre in Contemporary Life was 
a happy one. 

On the final Saturday night the whole 
gathering saw the work of the B.D.L. Summer 
School at Southlands, another college nearby. 
A hard-working student body had managed 
in nine days to capture impressively the 
atmosphere of Tennessee Williams’s The Long 
Good-bye. Scenes from a new play, Turn Right 
at the Crossroads, by Jurneman Winch, a B.D.L. 
playwriting student, which had been done in 
its entirety at the August school at Chichester, 
were given, and Come Home, My Children, a one- 
act play by Margaret Turner, completed the 
programme. The freedom and vitality of the 
performances bore witness to the quality of the 
teaching. 

Theatre Week in 1956 will be at Leamington 
Spa, an excellent centre for Stratford, 
Coventry, Birmingham, and a number 
Little Theatres, from May 18th to 26th. The 
Western Area Gala Final is on the last night 
of the Week. In 1957 it is hoped to return to 
Harrogate at the time of the York Festival. 


**Hunter’s Moon’”’ 

At Theatre Week, the runner-up in the 
League’s Original Full-Length Play Festival 
was presented by the Ormesby (Yorkshire) 
New Theatre Group. JOHN ALLEN, leading 


the discussion, assessed it as follows: 


of 


Ruth Pennyman’s Hunter’s Moon is a play of 
ideas with a vengeance. Ideas start up from it 
like downland hares in the twilight. Sometimes 
they refuse to run, goggle at one stupidl 
more often they pause a-tremble, bolt in all 
directions, dart to earth, or vanish disappoint- 
ingly. Mrs. Pennyman, with disarming 
modesty and candour, admits that the hares 
have taken possession of her, constantly 
diverting her from her main theme. 

This theme one took to be that of Faust. 
Her central character is a country parson who 
throughout his life has been subject to bouts of 
intellectual frenzy which tempt him to 
challenge the existing frontiers of knowledge 
and seek for that universal power and under- 
standing which the myth suggests to be the 
right of the gods and forbidden to man. There 
are continual references in the play to Adam 
and Eve, Prometheus, Asclepius, and of cours: 
to Faust. 

The originality of the play lies in the manner 
in which Mrs. Pennyman, with a kind of neo- 
Renaissance freedom of mind, challenges the 
myth. She seems to suggest that the devil, who 
is eternally tempting man to probe, question, 
and thrust into the intellectual unknown, is not 
the destructive figure of the myth, but the 
symbol of a biological urge which is the most 
creative aspect of man. 

Unfortunately Mrs. Pennyman’s _ prolific 
mind has led almost to the destruction of her 
play; for not only are there continual intellec- 
tual diversions of one kind or another, but the 
action itself is confused and unconvincing. Her 
Faustian parson, wrestling with his God and 
the devil, is so poor a theologian, as Frances 
Mackenzie astutely pointed out, that the 
audience watched the tussle from afar, 
intellectually interested when they understood 
what was afoot (and the present writer has had 
the benefit of a text), but rarely involved in 
the play’s issue of death and life, falsehood 
and truth. 

Yet there remains a curious paradox in 
Mrs. Pennyman’s writing; for although the 
characters behave in what is for the most part 
an inexplicable manner, making love and 
committing suicide with an abandon that 
defies comprehension, they live in the most 
convincing manner. The dialogue is taut, full 
of character, and often stylish. 

Unfortunately neither acting nor production 
made for intelligibility. This was particularly 
so in the case of the figure one took to be the 
devil. The text suggested a certain beneficence. 
The performance was sardonic and at moments 
mephistophelian. For me the real devil of the 
play was the parson’s brother, pointedly, it 
seemed, called Nick, and written and played 
as an irresponsible seducer; but this 
evidently not the author’s intention, 
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‘{he audience was divided in welcoming a 
play that pelted the mind with notions, good, 
bad and indifferent, and in condemning it for 
having numbed the intelligence with its ill- 
discipline and obscurity. But the Ayes, I think, 
were unanimous in hoping that Mrs. Penny- 
man would feel sufficiently encouraged to do 
slaughter among her hares and have a shot at 
writing the play many of us believe she has 
in her. 


Lectures for young People 

The original title of “lectures’’ has become 
inadequate for the programmes given by the 
League each year to young people. At the 
Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne, nearly 
5,000 of them received on September 29th and 
30th “An Introduction to the Theatre”. The 
first half was practical, on Stage Speech (by 
the Director) and Stage Movement (by Miss 
Oxenford with a group of children from the 
locality who had had one rehearsal with her). 
The second half was filled by Bernard Braden 
and the Anniversary Waltz company, who were 
in the theatre on tour, with excerpts to 
illustrate the playing and staging of comedy. 

At Christmas, four afternoon programmes 
will again be given. The first, on Thursday, 
December 29th, is at the Fortune Theatre, 
where the young audience will see Puss in Boots 
by Nicholas Stuart Gray, and then be told by 
that most accomplished of children’s play- 
wrights something of how it is done. On 
December 30th Paul Rogers will show, at 
Wyndham’s, the whole process of “Creating 
Falstaff’, and on January 3rd_ staff and 
students of the London Academy of Dramatic 
Art illustrate ‘‘A Day in the Life of a Drama 
Student”. Finally, on January 6th Bernard 
Braden and Barbara Kelly hope to invite the 
young people to the Lyric Theatre, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, for a programme similar to the one 
they gave at Newcastle. 

Tickets will cost 7s. 6d. for the first afternoon 
and 2s. 6d. for each of the other three: season 
tickets for the four events are 12s. 6d., to be 
obtained from the Secretary, 9 Fitzroy Square, 
London, W.1. 


Training Department 

Mr. Bernard Braden will open the Junior 
Drama League on December 29th at 10 
Fitzroy Square, where the young members 
will have a room with model sets and model 
theatres, costumes and costume charts and 
properties. Publishers have generously supplied 
suitable books and plays to start a J.D.L. 
Library. The Club’s activities will be confined 
to the holidays and the programme for members 
only at Christmas includes a visit to a rehearsal 
of the professional company in Puss in Boots at 
the Fortune Theatre, with a talk from Nicholas 
Stuart Gray, the author. There are also to be 
talks on Pantomime and on touring Shakes- 
peare in New Zealand. At a practical session 
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members will work out their own ideas on 
production and acting. These activities are all 
free to members; they can also attend, at a 
reduced fee, the Junior Drama Classes held 
for non-members. 

The Training Department is also glad to 
report developments in new types of Courses 
which have been held this year. 

First came the experiment of two Week-end 
Courses organised by the North Staffordshire 
Drama Association in close co-operation with 
the new University at Keele. This contact 
between the undergraduates of the University 
and members of the dramatic Societies in the 
Potteries is admirable, and resulted in very 
lively Courses. There are signs that other 
Courses on a similar pattern may develop. 

Secondly the British Railways, London 
Midland Region, Dramatic Society, asked us 
to run a Course for them at B.D.L. Head- 
quarters. This proved a delightful experience. 
We were glad that an affiliated society should 
have sought our help in this way and we hope 
that others will do so in the future. 

Lastly, with the assistance of Miss Maisie 
Cobby, L.C.C. Drama Inspector, we held a 
Course on School Drama especially for 
Teachers. The new premises made it possible 
to run simultaneous classes for Teachers in 
both junior and senior schools. 

The usual Autumn and Spring Week-end 
Courses will be held, with the addition, in 
February, of a Course for Playwrights. 


Overseas Students’ Reception 

On October 27th the Overseas Committee 
of the League held, at 10 Fitzroy Square, a 
reception to welcome to Britain young people 
who have come from all over the world to 
study the theatre. 

Among those present to greet the guests 
were Nicholas Hannen, Bernard Miles and 
Sam Wanamaker, in addition to representa- 
tives from the British Council, the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute and members of 
the Committee. 

The students—some seventy-two in number 
covering twenty nationalities—came from both 
the Americas, Canada, Australasia, the African 
continent, Asia and, of course, Europe. All 
have commenced work this year with the 
leading London drama academies, and _ be- 
tween them they represent well over half the 
total number of overseas students attending 
these schools. 

Happy that this first venture met with 
success, the Committee plans from time to 
time to hold further receptions for overseas 
visitors. 


Lecture-Room for Hire 

The British Drama League is prepared to 
let, at a moderate hire charge, the excellent 
lecture-room in the newly opened extension at 
No. 10 Fitzroy Square. Apply to the Training 
Department. 











ONE SET 
4m., 7 f. 
THREE ACTS 











A NEW PLAY by 


DAN SUTHERLAND 


MYSTERY at BLACKWATER 


based on 


Wilkie Collins’ famous novel 
“THE WOMAN IN WHITE’’ 


one of the first and still one of the 
greatest of all suspense stories. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR 


AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


Price 4s. 2d. post free from 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton St., London, W.C.2 
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Other 
Dan Sutherland 
Plays 
‘*Breach of Marriage’’ 
The famous “‘insemina- 
tion” play 
“The Fifty Mark’’ 
Domestic comedy 


of the man who nearly 
stole £30,000 


‘*‘Mist Over the 
Mistletoe”’ 
A Christmas Comedy 
of Errors 


**The Man Who Lost 
A Day”’ 

A suspense one-acter 
**Six Miniatures for 
Five Ladies’’ 
and 
**Six More Miniatures”’ 
Short fifteen-minute 


playlets from drama to 
farce 

















PLAYWRIGHTS’ AWARDS 

The Charles Henry Foyle Trust has for the 
last four years endeavoured to help play- 
wrights to find recognition through the 
Repertory and Little Theatres by offering an 
award of £100 to the writer of the best play 
by a new dramatist presented by one of the 
selected list of theatres. This year’s winner is 
Moray McLaren whose Heather on Fire was 
presented by the Perth Repertory Company. 
Charles Landstone was the judge. 

[The 1955-56 Competition is to be judged 
by Derek Salberg, of the Alexandra Theatre, 
Birmingham. MSS. should be sent by June 
30th, 1956, to the Clerk of the Trust, Dale 
Road, Bournbrook, Birmingham, 29. 

The Tavistock Repertory Company had 135 
entries for its three-act play competition, which 
followed a one-act competition last year. The 
winner was R. J. Atkins, of Enfield, with The 
Larceners, which was presented by the Company 
at Canonbury Tower in October, produced by 
Guy Brenton. Henry Sherek, John Fernald and 
Marie Ney were the judges. 


W. RIDING THEATRE MONTH 
During the month commencing October 
24th (United Nations Day) selected plays from 
other countries were performed in many 
places in the West Riding. The idea is based 
on the belief that as the audience fashions the 
drama, so the theatre reflects the life and 
experience of a nation more readily than any 
other art and it can, therefore, make a con- 
tribution to international understanding. 

The Festival has found support in many 
places—in schools, youth clubs, evening insti- 
tutes, colleges, universities and amateur 
societies, and well over a hundred groups took 


part. Contributions ranged from Evenings of 


Plays, Songs and Dances, such as at Batley, 
Castleford, Skipton, Sherburn and in the Don 
Valley, to productions of plays by Ibsen, 
Pirandello and Anouilh. A company from 
Ackworth, formed especially for the Festival, 
gave touring performances of The Trojan Women. 

But the strength of the Festival does not lie 
in the excellence of particular events, but 
rather in the sum of all the contributory ones 
and in the goodwill that has gone into 
promoting them. 

To give the Festival a form and complete- 
ness, certain ‘central’? events have been 
arranged—a Day Conference at Leeds Univer- 
sity on Saturday, October 22nd, and an 
Inaugural Service in Wakefield Cathedral on 
Sunday. The official opening at Ecclesfield 
took the form of a special evening of Youth 
Plays including The Wanderings of Iris which 
has been arranged from the Ancient Egyptian. 
Also in the central programme, the West 
Riding branch of the British Drama League 
are sponsoring a production of The Vigil by 
Ladislav Fodor. A performance of Thunder Rock 
by the York Settlement Players closed the 
Festival. T. E. TyYLer 
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Records from 


Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, France, Germany (East 
and West), Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Poland, Russia, South Africa, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and 
the United States of America 
have featured in our monthly 
record listings of new and second- 
hand gramophone records. 


Catalogue free on request from: 


William Lennard Concerts, 
38 Norbury Avenue, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 











If your next production is to be a 3-Act 
Thriller— 


BE SURE YOU READ 


“Full Circle” 


by FRANK RENNIE 
| set, 4m., 4f. 
Just released for Amateur presentation 


after its successful run starring 


VALENTINE DYALL 


ALL ENQUIRIES TO: 
VINCENT SHAW 
MAGNET HOUSE, 21 DENMAN ST., 
LONDON, W.1 GERrard 1135 


Reading copy sent on 14-day loan on 
receipt of 6d. postage. 


Also by Frank Rennie 
“WILL | DO?’ 


for details see page 64 























WITH Plays, ABOUT Plays and NOTHING BUT Plays 


. ” 7" 7 
NEW PLAYS QUARTERLY 
(Edited by John Bourne) 

The only journal in the world solely devoted 
to plays. Subscription £1 per annum—which 
includes a Supplement detailing all plays from 
all publishers, a free Play Lending Service and 

a regular Newsletter. 


New subscribers may begin with NPQ 31 
which includes plays by: 


NORA RATCLIFF ROBERTA BOWEN 
CONRAD CARTER RICHARD TYDEMAN 
JOE CORRIE 


From the same _ publisher — just ready 
Six short plays in one volume each with a 
performing fee of _. ; ‘ . 7/6 


BRIEF CHRONICLES 


by Conrad Carter 


Three of the playlets are for women (3f., 3f., 
5f.), one is for 2m., 4f.; and each of the 
others is for 2m., 2f. 


BOOK 5,-, A single copy may be borrowed for 6d. 


HUGH QUEKETT LTD., 35 Dover Street, London, W.1. 
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NEW PREMISES 

the ‘Hornchurch Repertory Company”’ is 
to realise its ambition to have a theatre of its 
own; “‘not a plush seated auditorium with a 
large well-equipped stage, but a nice little hall 
where we shall be able to exercise our 
ingenuity and initiative, where our producers, 
carpenters and electricians will have greater 
scope for their ideas” in premises generously 
made available by the Hornchurch British 
Legion. The company has existed for eight 
years, and has presented about 50 plays. Their 
most recent include A Phoenix Too Frequent and 
Still Life, with The Glass Menagerie and The 
Firstborn to follow in the Spring. 

Chis amateur “Rep” is not to be confused 
with the professional company at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Hornchurch, under Stuart Burge. 





REPERTORY ENTERPRISE 


Some of the plays given their first production during 
the third quarter of 1955, compiled from material 
chiefly made available by Spotlight Casting Directory. 


BIRMINGHAM Repertory Theatre. The Long Sun- 
set, by R. C. Sherriff. Last of the Romans 
in Britain. 2 f., 8 m. 

CHESTERFIELD Civic Theatre. The Day Nursery, 
by Charlotte Haldane. 4 f., 2 m., 1 set. 
CoLcHESTER Repertory Company. Mrs. Colum- 
bus, by Stella Martin Curry. 3 f., 3 m. 
Cotwyn Bay Repertory Theatre. Never-Never 
Trust a Woman, by Max Ritemann. 

Comedy. 3 f., 3 m. 1 set. 

FOLKESTONE, Arthur Brough Players. Man 
Alive, by John Dighton. Farcical comedy. 
7f., 6m. 

GuILpForD Theatre Company. Touch of the 
Sun, by David Stringer and David Carr. 
Italian Garden at Brambleford. Summer 
1909. 3 {., 6 m., 1 set. 

MarGATE Theatre Royal. The House of War- 
beck, by Cyril Hare. Murder mystery. 
3 £.,. 5 m.. 1 set. 

PETERBOROUGH Court Players. Between Our- 
selves, by Parnell Bradbury and Richard 
Norman. Thriller. 4 f., 5 m. 1 set. Poor Dad, 
by William Dilston. North Country Com- 
edy. 4 f., 4 m. 1 set. Second Honeymoon, by 
Bernard Box. Domestic Comedy. 4 f., 5 m. 
1 set. 

SALIsBuRY Arts Theatre. Holdfast, by A. G. 
Street. 6 f., 5 m. 

WorrtHinG Theatre Company. Commemoration 
Ball, by Stanley Parker. 5 f., 8 m. 





COSTUMES 
12/6 a week 


10 DIAL LANE 
DOWNEND, GLOS. 
Tel. BRISTOL 52656 
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NEW “DEANE’S” 


SUPPLEMENT TO “PLAYS AND THEIR 

PLOTS”. Giving synopsis. cast, scene, etc., of 

all these new plays FREE ON APPLICATION. 
FOR THE LADIES 

Synoptical List of all our women-only plays. 

Free on application. 


Plays are also sent on approval. 


Full Length. All One Set. 
MIXED CAST 


THE GOLDEN GIRLS (5m., 4w.) 
Drama by Dymphna Cusack. 
THE COME BACK 2m., Sw.) 
Comedy by Parnell Bradbury. 
THE OFFENDING HAND tm., 4w.) 
Play by R. F. Delderfield. 
KIND COUSIN (2m., 5w.) 
Drama by Janet Allen. 
THE FOOD OF LOVE (6m., 3w.) 
Play by Christopher Bond. 
CONSPIRACY AT THE CRAYFISH 
Country Comedy by L. G. Baker. (6m., 7w. 
MR. MASON (4m., 3w.) 
Melodrama by Jack Last. 

ALL WOMEN 
LADIES AT SEA (10w.) 
Comedy by Stuart Ready. 
THE ONLY PRISON 8w. 
Drama by Patricia Brooks. 

ONE ACT 

MIXED CAST 
TONY (Im., 3w). 
Drama by John Tully. 
TWO OF US (Im., 4w.) 
Comedy by Elma Verity and Jack Last. 
DUTCH TREAT (4m., 4w. 


Comedy by Barbara van Kampen. 
MISS PRINGLE PLAYS PORTIA 


4m., 5w. and Villagers 


Comedy by Victor Madden and Lynne Reid 
Banks. 

ALL WOMEN 
MEET GEORGE 6w.) 


Comedy by Patricia Brooks. 

ESCAPE TO FEAR (Sw.) 
Drama by Sam Bate. 

MRS. ADAMS AND EVE (7w.) 
Comedy by N. Gattey and Z. Bramley-Moore. 
ANNIVERSARY DAY (Sw.) 
Play by Sam Bate. 

PERIL AT THE POST OFFICE 7w.) 
Comedy by Stuart Ready. 


COFFEE FOR ONE (6w.) 
Play by Jack Last. 
MIX-UP-ATOSIS (6w.) 
Comedy by Phoebe Rees. 

HE SKELETON AT THE PARTY (6w.) 
Play by Frank Pilgrim. 
THE LAUGHING CAVALIER (6w.) 
Comedy by Joan K. White. 
A MOUSE! A MOUSE! (6w.) 


Comedy by Sam Bate. 


“DEANE’S” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


Tel.;: MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111. 
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just Published!... THE COLLECTED PLAYS OF 


L dw Cravde Voack. | 


4 VOLS CROWN 8vo I5/- EACH VOL. 





VOL | THREE-ACT PLAYS. 256 PAGES. FULL CLOTH BOUND 


The White Sheep of the Family. Legacy of Loan. Mate in Three. 

A Felonious Comedy. A Vehicular Comedy. A Matrimonial Comedy, ' 
VOL il THREE-ACT PLAYS. 266 PAGES. FULL CLOTH BOUND 

The Town that would have a The Mystery of the Mary Women are Like That. 
Pageant. Celeste.” A Feminine Comedy. 

A Delirium in Two Acts. A Drama of the Sea. 

VOL III THREE-ACT PLAYS. 262 PAGES. FULL CLOTH BOUND 

The Path of Glory Patriotism Ltd. Love One Another 

A Satirical Comedy. A Satirical Farce. A Satirical Comedy. 
VOL IV ONE-ACT PLAYS. 250 PAGES. FULL CLOTH BOUND 

The Last of Corporal Micklass. The Six Wives of Calais Roots go Deep. 
Shells. Cross Roads. Decline and Fall. 

It Won't be a Stylish Marriage. The Queens’ Ring. The Perfect Alibi. 


COUNTRYGOER BOOKS Manchester & London 








PAYING GUESTS One-Act ny Women 


Just published (all at 1/6): 
ee A VERY SMALL TURKEY 


By the Successful Playwright, Christmas Comedy 7 w. 
IN THE SOUP Comedy-Thriller 7 w. 
HG. POLAR PROOF OF THE PUDDING 
3 Men, 8 Women, | Set Hilarious Comedy 6 w. 
: ; ; SUNSET HOME 
This is a First-class Play, with an Interest- Sentimental Drama 4 w. 
ing Story, Many Dramatic Situations, and POOR GEORGE Village Comedy 5 w. 


Abundance of Comedy. There are 12 
Good Acting Parts, which provide Excel- 
lent Opportunities for all the Members 


BOWS AND BELLS 
Farcical Sketch 2 w. 


of the Cast. It is easy to Produce, and QUINTET Price 2/6 
will ensure a splendid night’s Entertain- Mono/Duologues for Women 
ment for all Societies. It is a Winner. MAIDS TO MEASURE Comedy 7 w. 


Also the following established successes :— 
THE SERMON (C.), 5 w. 





Performance of Plays by this Author, at THe HELe Committee (F.), 4 w. 
Home and Abroad, are now nearing the SURPRISE PACKET (C.), 5 w. 
800 mark. THE PayinG Guest (D.), 4 w. etc. 
. THE WitcH Hunt (D.), 2 w. 
Copies en Approval THE WINDFALL (C.), 2 m., 2 w. 


All at 1/6, approval 10d. each, post paid, from:- 


Apply the Secretary: 
KENYON HOUSE PRESS 
YORKSHIRE PLAY BUREAU Kenyon House, Alexander Street, 


Val 


Fe 








20 Bank Street, Sheffield, | London, W.2 
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THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 
combined INSURANCE Policy 
for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 


issued through 


REX THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers 


Head Office: 
COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 

LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telephone: NATional 0691/2 


SCALE OF PREMIUMS 


Value of Property 





— ll rll 
£100 25/- 32/6 
£250 30/- 37/6 
£500 35/- 42/6 

£1,000 42/6 52/- 
£1,500 50/- 62/6 
£2,000 57/6 72/6 


RISKS COVERED 


|. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

2. CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage 
to property up to £5000 plus law costs. 

3. EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 


For Detailed Prospectus apply to:— 


REX THOMAS (insurance) LTD. 


uname The ves eeu 
International 
One-Act Play Theatre 


(One-Act Play Agents and Distributors) 
A few of our 700 distinguished one-acts 


WE PLEASE OR WE PERISH (Shop life 
troubles), by WALTER M. MATTHEWS 
3m., 3f., Comedy 
GEORGINA’S DRAGOON (Ladies’ Seminary 
in reign of George IV), by DINNER and MoRUM 
2m., 4f., Comedy 
FAIR MARGARET (Advertsing for a Wife), 
by E. Bruce ASHTON 2m., 6f., Comedy 
THE PRICE (the Sisters and the Will), by 
ALAN E. Pope 2m., 3f., Comedy 
THE MAN AT THE DOOR (the Hungry 
Stranger), by RUTH ALEXANDER 
Im., 3f., Ich., Drama 
NO PRAYERS TO-NIGHT (Early Eighteenth 
century. Drama in a rectory), by A. BERRY 
and Nora RATCLIFF 2m., 2f., Drama 
TILL TO-MORROW (Romantic comedy of 
the Argentine), by ADRIAN BRUNEL 
3m., 2f., Comedy 
CLONAGH THE KING (The Irish Kings), by 
NorRMAN HOLLAND 4m. 3f., Tragedy 
THOSE REBEL POWERS (The aged Mary 
Fitton), by Doris Masor 2m. 2f., Fantasy 
BLUE ARE THE HILLS (The Prodigal 
Daughter), by Rage SHIRLEY 2m. 2f., Drama 
A BORDER INCIDENT (Siege of Berwick), 
by E. J. MITCHELL 2m. 2f., Drama 
FOOTSTEPS IN THE DARK (Moorland 
cottage), by E. BRUCE ASHTON 
2m., 2f., Comedy 
HENRY THE NINTH (Modern “Henry’s” 
surprise), by DINNER and MoRUM 
2m. 7f., Comedy 
NO FAN FOR MY GRAVE (Traditional 
Chinese), by WENDY St. JOHN MAULE 
2m., 3f., Drama 
HEAVENLY DORCAS (Elizabeth I and Mrs. 
Siddons), by JANET DUNBAR 7f., Fantasy 


All at 2/4 each post free 


Send postcard for free synopses bulletins of 
latest acceptances—mixed or all-woman casts— 
or 9d. in stamps for our informative 12th Edition 
catalogue of 500 one-act plus full synopses of 
200 of the latest acceptances. 


ALL PLAYS AVAILABLE ON HIRE 
254 ALEXANDRA PARK RD. 


1.0-A.P.T. 








LONDON, N.22 
| 10-ae.t. 




















PLAYS 


FALKLAND L. CARY 


* 


THREE-ACT COMEDY THRILLERS 
All with one set 


CANDIED PEEL 5f., 3m. 4/3 post free 
MURDER OUT OF TUNE 5f., 3m. 3/8 post free 
MADAM TIC-TAC (With Philip Weathers) 6f., 5m. 4/3 post free 
OPEN VERDICT (With Philip Weathers) 5f., 5m. 4/3 post free 
THE OWNER OF REDFIELDS' A Drama Of., Om. 4/3 post free 


* 
COMEDIES ; 
BED OF ROSE’S 5t., 4m. 4/-— post free 
LADYSFINGERS 6f., 3m. 4/3 post free 
From Messrs. Samuel French, the Publishers. 


* 
THE OWNER OF REDFIELDS' A Drama MIXED CAST EDITION 
5f., 4m. One Set 
This play is in script form only and can be borrowed on application only to: 
Box 100, ‘Amateur Stage,” 57 Church Hill, London, N.21, with I/— in stamps. 
Reading copies of all the above published plays may be borrowed on application with 
6d. in stamps—only from the above box number. 


























Big new printing now ready 


°° JOHN MARLOW’S 
PROFESSION” 


Thriller-play in 3 Acts. Single set. 
4 men, 5 women. 
“Thriller and at times moving.” 
“Kept audience on the edge of their seats.” 
“Every character an actor’s part.” 


OTHER 3-AcT PLAYS WITH ONE SET: 

“THE FEMININE TOUCH,” Comedy, 3m., 6w. 

“LEAP IN THE DARK,” Comedy Thriller, 4m., 

Jw. “ISN'T LIFE DULL?’ Comedy Thriller, 

3m., 6w. And other titles, totalling over 20,000 
performances. 





FEE: ON SLIDING SCALE, FROM £l/I/- To £4/4/- 
BOOKS: 3/6 each (post 3d. extra) or any 3 titles on 14 days’ reading loan for 5d. stamps 


WILFRED MASSEY, 9 WestrieLD Rp., BEACONSFIELD, Bucks. 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 





Why NOT HEAR YOURSELF as others hear you? 

this is the way the stars perfect their technique. 

Rosalinde Fuller offers constructive criticism and use of 

Cape Recorder in her study, from April to November 

alternating with American solo tour). Write: 49 Fellows 
Wate 


Road, N. 


(COMEDY OR TRAGEDY, you still need costumes, 
and we suggest you write to AJAX, 44 Wilkinson 
Street, S.W.8. 








OBERT YOUNG, professional producer. Seven years 
with H. M. Tennent. Producer at Northampton, 
Nottingham and Tonbridge. Also for the Old Stagers and 
other Amateur Societies, 101 High St., Hampton, 
Middlesex. 





H. SSIAN (canvas) 72 in. wide, 3/- yard, suitable for 
flats. Bleached calico, 36 in. wide, 1/6 yard. Send 
for patterns. Benfield’s Ltd., 3 Villiers Road, London, 
N.W.2. 


IX NEW AMERICAN BOOKS on the theatre 

Mrs. Fiske and the American Theatre by A. Binns, 40/-; 
Guide to Great Plays by J. T. Shipley (600 plays), 60/-; 
Theatre °55 ed. J. Chapman, 40/-; New Voices in the 
American Theatre, 12/-; The Dramatic Story of the Theatre by 
D. & J. Samachson, 32/-; Let’s Meet the Theatre by D. and 
J. Samachson, 32/-. Books and details available from 
Richard A. Law, Bookseller, 81 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.1. Terms to trade and libraries. 


ill it fi » 2 
MRS. JOLLY chite cross Ra, W.C2. 
Tem. 5588. Fre. 8640. 


STAGE CURTAINS 


at reasonable hiring fees. 22 Orford Road, 
London, E.17. Telephone: Coppermill 1598. 

















LETCHWORTH 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


will be held 


May 6th- 12th, 1955 
at ST. FRANCIS THEATRE 


Letchworth, Herts 
Adjudicator: Miss Henzie Raeburn 


Full particulars from: 


Florence Thompson (Hon. Sec.), 22 Willian Way, 
Letchworth 








WEMBLEY MUSIC 
AND DRAMA FESTIVAL 


24th MARCH and 3rd to 21st APRIL 
DRAMATIC SCENES 
Three-Act Plays for Mixed Teams 
DRAMATIC SCENE 
One-Act Plays for Women’s and Mixed Teams 
and Junior Groups 
Adjudicators: Mr. L. A.,G. STRONG 
Mr. ANDRE VAN GYSEGHAM 
Syllabus now ready—FREE 
All enquiries to: 
R. W. DAVIES TAYLOR 
TOWN HALL, WEMBLEY 











| x 
STUDIO COLE 
90 Malden Road, New Malden, Surrey 
(MAL 1600) 
Specialists in photography for the 
Amateur Theatre 

Photographs are taken in action throughout the 
entire production and therefore no hold-up 
during the dress rehearsal is entailed for the 
posing of “‘stills.” A selection of proofs (between 
30 and 60 according to the size of cast) are 
submitted. 
As no flashlight is used it is possible to photo- 
graph a production during the performance 
without any inconvenience to the audience or 
performers. 
For this service there is neither attendance fee 
nor obligation to purchase. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE COMING' FESTIVALS 
Three One-Act Plays by KATHLEEN BOWER 


**Rosemary For A Queen’”’ 
A Tudor costume play for 6 f. 
**Hook, Line And Sinker’’ 
A Comedy. 3 m., 3 f. 
Both Gloucestershire County Winners 
‘*Touch But The Hem’’ 
new morality play. 4 m., | f. 
Specially suitable for Church and Youth Groups 


Available on Hire 


THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRE 


254 Alexandra Park Road, London, N.22 








A 
CLEMENCE DANE PRIZEWINNER 


“DEAREST CHARLOTTE” 


A Play in One Act 
By CLAUDE Du GRrRIVvEL 
8 Women Simple Costumes 


Can be played in curtains 
S.A.E. for specimen copy 2/- 
From: MISS DU GRIVEL, 


Meadside, Little Common, 
Bexhill-on-Sea. Cooden 100. 











ONE-ACT PLAYS 
FOR WOUEN 


by Terence Bowen 


7° 


**Women, like Princes .. . won the 


Bucks W.1I. Festival in 1952. 

**Finger of Fate’’ has been played in New 
Orleans, New York and New Brighton. 
*‘Sunset for Hugo’’ — but why not look 
up the details in the free Samuel French's 
catalogue* 


* plays for mixed casts, too. 














Before you decide on your next play, 
HAVE YOU READ 
FRANK RENNIE’S 


“Will | do?” 


Hilarious 3-Act Comedy of the Amateur 
and Professional Stage. | set, 4 m., 4 f. 


“‘Never have | paid royalties with greater 
pleasure.”’—Harris Green, Liverpool P.O. 
Stock Exchange Players. 


NOW IT’S YOUR TURN 
ALL ENQUIRIES TO: 
VINCENT SHAW 


MAGNET HOUSE, 21 DENMAN ST., 
LONDON, W.! GERrard 1135 


Reading copy sent on [4-day loan on 
receipt of 6d. postage. 


Also by Frank Rennie 
‘“‘FULL CIRCLE”’ 


for details see page 52 


LEONARD’S PLAYS | 


All-Woman 3-Act Broadcast by the 
B.B.C. Wednesday Matinee September 
2st, 1955. Produced by Owen Reed:— 
Alida L. Richardson's 
‘“‘CASSON’S BOY’”’ (8 f.) 
Three Acts—Mixed cast: 
MIXED CHARTREUSE 
(5m., 7f.) by Lorna Deane. 
A Political Drama whereby an M.P. 
stands for election on the problem of 
“‘mixed marriages’. 
IT’S A WISE CHILD 
(4m., 4f.) by Marjorie Gray. 
Comedy “‘problem”’ of parenthood of 
- young girl. 
FIRST FREEDOM (THE) 
(3m., 3f.) by Anne Whitfield and 
Michael Claff. 
Problem drama of newlyweds living 
with parents. 


Drama 


Reading copies: One at 9d. a copy, two 
more 6d. per copy. Lists A, mixed cast. 
B, all women. I-3 Acts from:— 


Dept. LE/DL, 123 Heythorp Street, 
Southfields, London, S.W.18 














PRODUCERS— if you feel you want a 
change from thriller and light comedy, 
you should read 


N. J. FISHLOCK’S 
NEW PLAY 


DARK COTTAGE 


(one set — 5 f., 3 m.) 


which, after its highly successful pre- 
miere in Norwich last May, is now in 
production in various parts of the 
British Isles, including Aberdeen, Bel- 
fast, Brighton, North London, and 
Rochdale. 

PRESS COMMENTS: “Meticulously planned, 
faultlessly constructed . . . no hoary situation 
clichés . . . the whole plot has an intriguing 


complexity . . . a good and extremely stageable 
play, which deserves to be widely performed.” 


For reading script on loan 
send 6d. stamps to: 


N. J. FISHLOCK 
86 Hartley Down, Purley, Surrey 








Just Published 
Two New Plays by 
FALKLAND L. CARY 


LIVE & LET LOVE 


Full-Length Comedy for 9w. 1 set 
“The dialogue is lively, the hilarious suspense is 
maintained until the final curtain.” 
Aldershot News. 
“Gusts of laughter which constantly shook the 
large audience.””—Brighton Gazette. 


PITFALL 


Drama. 3m., 4w. I set 
Broadcast B.B.C. Home Service, 
Midland and North Regional 
“‘An out of the rut thriller and very entertaining 

~a play to be seen and enjoyed.” (Denys 
Edwards P1.)—Sheffield Star. 

“Intriguing murder story with plenty of 
suspense.” Yorkshire Post. 

Reading copies available on 10 days’ 
loan on receipt of 6d. stamps for each 
play 
Acting Editions: Price 4s. (plus 2d. post) 
Performing Fees: Three Guineas 


STACEY PUBLICATIONS 
57 Church Hill, London, N.21 
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EVANS 


MURDER MISTAKEN 


2m., 4f. Janet Green 


WHO IS SYLVIA? 


6m., 7f. (or less) Terence Rattigan 


TO DOROTHY, A SON 
5m., 3f. (or less) Roger Mac Dougall 


WE MUST KILL TONI 


3m., 2f. lan Stuart Black 
THE NEST EGG 
5m., 3f. Harold Brooke and 


Kay Bannerman 


A WOMAN OF NO 


IMPORTANCE 

(arr. Paul Dehn) 
8m., 7f. Oscar Wilde 
JINNY MORGAN 
5m., 4f. Howard Spring 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR 


4m., 4f. Arnold Ridley 
FIT FOR HEROES 
4m., 3f. Harold Brooke and 


Kay Bannerman 


THE MARTINS’ NEST 


5m., 2f., | boy Joan Morgan 


DARK SUMMER 


Im., 4f. Wynyard Browne 
CRANFORD 
2m., 9f. arr. Martyn Coleman 





PLAYS 


THE HOLLY AND THE IVY 
4m., 4f. Wynyard Browne 


THE SAME SKY 
4m., 4f., 2 boys Yvonne Mitchell 


TREASURE ON PELICAN 
6m., 3f. J. B. Priestley 


FOOL’S PARADISE 
7m., 3f. Hugh Ross Williamson 


DOCTOR MORELLE 
6m., 3f. Ernest Dudley and 
Arthur Watkyn 


THE NOBLE SPANIARD 


4m., 5f. W. Somerset Maugham 


THE MAN IN GREY 


4m., 3f., 1 juv. arr. Charles and Toy 


CORINTH HOUSE 


Im., 6f. Pamela Hansford Johnson 


MACADAM AND EVE 
3m.,. 3f. Roger Mac Dougall 


SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES 
6m., 5f. and extras G. and M. 
Hackforth-Jones 


A CRADLE OF WILLOW 
(4/6) 
Dorothy Wright 


NORTHANGER ABBEY 


7m., 3f. and extras 


(6/-) 


7m., 6f. and extras arr. Thea Holme 


WOMEN OF TWILIGHT, IIf., Sylvia Rayman. 


Single Copies 5/- 


Interleaved producer’s copies, price 10s. 


6d., 


except where otherwise stated. Postage 4d. extra. 


available direct from the publishers only. 


Complete list of full-length and one-act plays available free on application. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Telephone: MUSEUM 8521 





































IN OLD SOUTHWARK 


NEAR SHAKESPEARE’S 
BANKSIDE 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.1 
Southwark’s Municipal Theatre 
for amateur groups. 
Seating 292. 


Modern stage lighting and 
Panatrope. 


Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.: RODney 5464 


Moderate hire charges. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUS‘C 
COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART 


(Recognised by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution) 





Patron: 
Her Majesty Queen EvizapetH THE Queen MorTHrR 
Principa! : 
Henry HAVERGAL 
M.A. (Oxon.), B.Mus. (Edin.) 
Hon. R.A.M. 


Director : 
COLIN CHANDLER 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, Production, 
Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and Choral 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencing, Dancing, 
Singing, Broadcasting, Make-up, Stage Management, 
Scenic Design and Construction, Property-making, etc. 

The University of Glasgow provides a special course for 
students of the College which includes lectures on Poetics, 
Dramatic Theory and the History of Drama and 
Theatrical Representation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional help. 
Teacher students are given opportunities of teaching under 
supervision in their Third Year. On the satisfactory 
conclusior of this course, students may be presented for 
the following awards: — 

DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 

DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 

CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the University) 

The Session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks, 
Prospectus and particulars from John B. Morrison, 
Secretary, St. George’s Place, Glasgow, C.2. 








ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w., 2 m. Is. 8d. post paid. 

THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

NEEDLES AND PINS. For7 w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. in one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paia. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4 w., | m. 

Is. 8d. post paid. 


Copies from the Publisher, 


LARKS’ RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 





HUNTINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL 


(Incorporating THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS) 
HINDHEAD, SURREY Tel. 495 
Principal: Miss E. R. LIDWELL 
ba UNTINGTON” occupies one of the finest 

positions in the country with 40 acres of 
grounds, excellent playing fields, usual games. 

The general aim of the School is to give a wide 
and sound education. The Seniors are prepared for 
the Oxford General Certificate of Education at all 
levels and University Entrance if desired. There are 
special facilities for Languages. Full comprehensive 
Training is given for girls from 10 to 18 years in all 
branches of Drama and Stage Technique, Verse 
Speaking, Singing, Ballet and Fencing. All recognised 
Examinations. Four Scholarships are awarded cach 
year, 2 Drama, | Ballet, | Music. 

Illustrated prospectus from the Secretary. 

















The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 
17 CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.! (London) Ltd 


Patrons: Maurice Codner, R.P.S.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.V.0., LL.D., R.I., R.P.S.; 
Augustus John, 0.m.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E., HON.LL.D.; Flora Robson, 
c.B.E.; Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall, M.A., D.LITT. 


STAGE TRAINING COURSE — Evening Classes and Private Lessons 
SPEECH TRAINING for Stage, Screen, Radio and Public Platform 


RECORDING AND MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE with special emphasis 
on the training of PRESENTERS FOR COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(held in London and over 60 Provincial centres) 


Telephone: Langham 1320 
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THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


The College offers training for both teaching and the stage. Tuition is given by a staff 
of specialists and includes much practical work in costume and property making, stage- 
management, lighting, etc., and also instruction in Radio work. There is a well-equipped 


Barn Theatre in the park grounds, 











| 


| LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT 
(Thirty minutes by train from London) 








Three-Year Diploma 
Course 
for 
Teaching or Stage 
* 

One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 
(Students eligible for Grant Aid) 
A few Scholarships are offered 
for men and women. 


Students accepted from 17 yrs. of age. 


Entrance Tests being held now for 
September 1956 





| 





; 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and DRAMA 


Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 
PRINCIPAL: 
EDRIC CUNDELL, c.B.r., HON. R.A.M., 


F.G.S.M. 


FULL-TIME EDUCATION IN MUSIC 
OR DRAMATIC ART OR PART-TIME 


TUITION IN SINGLE SUBJECTS 
lraining is given in Dramatic Art, Speech, Public 


Speaking and all Musical Subjects. In addition to private 
lessons, which form the basis of instruction, there are 
for Mime and Movement, Verse Speaking, 
Microphone Technique, etc. ‘The School remains open 
in the evening for those requiring part-time tuition. 


classes 


Che Ministry of Education acknowledges the Three 
Years’ Speech and Drama Teachers’ Course leading to 
the Teachers’ Diploma of Associateship (A.G.S.M.) 
which, for the purposes of the Burnham Scale, entitles 
its holders to Qualified Teacher Status. 


The Prospectus may be obtained, post free, from the 
Secretary, Eric H. Day, M.A. 





The Birmingham School 
of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education as an 
Efficient Training College) 
Church Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 15 
Telephone: EDGbaston 342 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN 
Senior Tutor and Lecturer: IRENE MAWER 
1. Full-time Training Courses for the Teaching 
of Speech and Drama and for the Stage. 


2. Part-time Adult Evening Courses in all 
subjects. 

3. Public Speaking Courses. 

Training includes private tuition, classes and 


lectures in Voice Production, Effective Speech, 
Public Speaking, Remedial Speech, Theory and 
Psychology of Teaching, Acting and Theatre 
Technique, Dramatic Rehearsal, Improvisation, 
Mime, Creative Drama, Theory and Practice of 
Play Production, Period Movement and Historical 
Deportment, Verse and Choral Speaking, Micro- 
phone Technique, English Literature, History of 
Drama and the Theatre. 


Students coached for L.R.A.M. and all Diploma 
Examinations. 

Additional activities: The Apex Theatre Club, 
Apex Children’s Theatre, Apex Choral Speaking 
Group, ‘Travelling Theatre Group, Lecture- 
Recitals, Vacation Courses, and Demonstration 
‘Teams visiting Schools, Colleges, etc. 

Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained 

from the Secretary. 
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SUBJECT INDEX TO 
ARTICLES - 1955 


ACTING 
Character Acting, by St. John 
Ervine Spring 
The Actor’s Task in Interpreting 
Shakespeare, by Ronald Wat- 


kins Winter 
Modern Art and the Actor, by 
Warren Lamb Winter 


ACTORS AND ACTOR-MANAGERS 


Sarah Siddons: Her Art as an 


Actress, by Bertram Joseph Summer 
Donning the Purple, by Peter 
Forster Winter 


AMATEUR THEATRE 
Play Presentation in the Amateur 
Theatre, by Charles Thomas: 


First Instalment Spring 

Second Installment Autumn 
Amateur and Professional, by 

Gordon Craig Autumn 


CRAIG, E. GORDON 
Gordon Craig’s Socratic Dia- 
logues, by T. S. Eliot Spring 
The Influence of Gordon Craig 
in Theory and Practice, by 
Peter Brook Summer 


CURRENT PRODUCTIONS 


Plays in Performance, by J. W. 


Lambert Each Issue 
By the Avon—1955, by Ivor 

Brown Autumn 
DRAMATISTS 


Georg Kaiser and the Expression- 
ist Movement, by H. F. Garten Summer 
Will Barrie Live? by W. A. Dar- 


lington Autumn 
Ibsen in Translation, by Allan 
Wade Winter 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Troubles of the ‘Time, by Ivor 


Brown (Television Spring 
The Diaghilev Exhibition, by 

Janet Leeper Spring 
“The Taming of the Shrew’, by 

C. J. Sisson Autumn 
Can Playwriting be Taught? by 

Nora Ratcliff Autumn 
Rehousing the Questors, by John 

Allen Winter 
Theatrical Heritage, by William 

Kendall Winter 


THEATRE ABROAD 
The Best of Both Worlds, by 


Stuart Burge (Berlin Winter 
The French Theatre To-day, by 
Henri Lelarge Winter 





CENTRAL SCHOOL 


of 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Dramatic Art, Inc.) 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, 
S.W.7 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER, G.B.E. 


Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 
Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma 
accepted by the Ministry of Education 

as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 


Prospectus and info-mation about 
entrance tests from the Registrar 











BIRMINGHAM 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


48 Holloway Head, Birmingham, 1 
Telephone: MID 3300 


Patrons: 

LorbD BENNETT OF EDGBASTON and LAby BENNETT 
H. J. BARLOw Cecity BYRNE 
Sir Lewis Casson, M.c., and 
DAME SyBIL THORNDIKE, LL.D. 

Mrs. MELVYN DOUGLAS (U.S.A.) 

Sir BARRY JACKSON, M.A., LL.D., D.LITT. 
ANTHONY JOHN, W. A. Dosson, EmMILe LITTLER 
PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY, F.R.A.M. 

DEREK SALBERG PAUL SCOFIELD 
BAsIL THOMAS ARTHUR WHATMORE 


This year, students have been engaged at the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, the Grand 
Theatre, Wolverhampton, the Scottish Arts 
Theatre and repertory theatres in Sheffield, 
Colchester and Coventry, The Alexandra Theatre, 
Birmingham as well as with the B.B.C. 


Students are also ‘‘on call’? to many Midland 
heatres. 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Principal: MARY RICHARDS 
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WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND | 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 


Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 








FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Concentration on the Practical side of the Theatre, 
All students perform to an audience with make-up 
and appropriate costume from their first term. 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 


STUDENTS ACCEPTED 
JAN., MAY, SEPT. 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, 5.W.7 


(FREemantle 2958) 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 1956 
SPRING WEEK-END COURSES 
Production and Acting January 2Ist & 22nd 
Make-up and Costume February Iith & 12th 


Playwriting . February 25th & 26th 
x * ® 
TEN-WEEK FULL-TIME COURSE 
for 


Instructors in Amateur Drama 
April 9th to June [5th 
All Courses held in B.D.L. Practice Theatre, 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.! 
PROSPECTUS NOW READY 


x *k * 


RESIDENTIAL SUMMER 
COURSES 
BISHOP OTTER COLLEGE, CHICHESTER 
August Ist to 15th 


ALNWICK TRAINING COLLEGE, 
ALNWICK CASTLE 
NORTHUMBERLAND 


August 3lst to September 8th 
Prospectus ready February 
Enquiries to: Training Department, B.D.L., 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.! 











ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 


Instituted 1822. Inc by Royal Charter 1830. 
Patrons: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE 

QUEEN MOTHER. 
President: 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
rincipal: 
THOMAS ARMSTRONG, 
M.A., D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M 


Warden: 
MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M, 


Speech and Drama Teachers’ Course 

This is a full-time course of three years’ duration 
for men and women, leading to the award of the 
R.A.M. Teachers’ Diploma (Speech and Drama) 
which is accepted by the Ministry of Education 
for Qualified Teacher Status. 

The curriculum includes private lessons and 
classes and lectures in Acting; Choral Speech; 
Dancing; Fencing; History of Costume, Drama; 
Poetry and the Theatre; Improvisation; Micro- 
phone Technique; Make-up; Mime; Phonetics; 
Play Production; Principles of Teaching; 
Psychology; Public Speaking; Remedial Speech; 
Stage-lighting; Story-telling; Verse-speaking; 
Voice-production ; ritten English. Arrange- 
ments are made for students to teach in schools, 
under supervision. 

L.R.A.M. Diploma 

Examinations for the Diploma in Speech and 
Drama and Mime are held during the Easter, 
Summer and Christmas vacations. 
PROSPECTUSES, SYLLABUSES and in- 
formation from H. STANLEY CREBER, 

Secretary. 








THE OXFORD 
PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 
OF THEATRE 


Comprehensive stage training in the 
environment of a famous Repertory 
Theatre. 


@ Fully Qualified Staff 
@ Professional Producers 
@ Recognised Acting Certificate 


A strictly limited number of students 
ensures detailed individual attention. 


Excellent acting opportunities in addi- 
tion to the School activities. 

Private coaching available for Auditions 
and Examinations, etc. 


For full particulars apply: 
The Secretary, 
28 Wellington Square 
OXFORD 
Tel.: Oxford 57085 




















FURSE 


for a 


Comprehensive 


STAGE SERVICE 


comprising supply of the following, with installation where 





required:— 

Stage Lighting Equipment 
Curtain Tracks 
Border Barrels 
Raising and Lowering Gear 
Dimmer Switchboards (fixed and portable) 
Tubular Stage Structures 
Stage Curtains 

@ Colour Medium 


We are actual manufacturers, and advice by expert Lighting 
Engineers is freely available. 


Illustrated Literature gladly sent on request 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213—7 lines), NOTTINGHAM 


LONDON 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.! and 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS, 
HODDESDON HERTS. 

















